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Expelled from 


sent to prison, now 


prosecuted again 
HE WON'T PREPARE FOR WAR 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


PAUL BROWN, 21-year-old student of Romford, Essex, 
is to be prosecuted again for refusing National Service. 
. This is the latest development in his three-year struggle against 


Militarism and for freedom of conscience. 


In 1952 he was expelled from the City of London School for 
Tefusing compulsory military training in the School Cadet Force. 


Later he was refused exemption by the London Appellate 


Tibunal for Conscientious Objectors (which 
‘National Service Act refuses to give exemption 
‘0 conscientious objectors to conscription) and 

ue course was sentenced to one month’s 
Mprisonment. 


The sentence was imposed at Romford 
Magistrates Court on September 29, 1954. 

He is to appear before the same Court, 
again on a charge arising out of his conscien- 
tious objection, on May 31 at 10 am. He will 
be defended by Denis Hayes. 


If he is again sentenced, he will have his 
ttudies interrupted for a second time by a 
Prison sentence. 


Given County Award 


Despite his imprisonment and change of 
‘chool, he has been awarded an Essex County 
Suncil, Exhibition and hopes to go to the 

Ndon School of Economics in the autumn. 

When he was expelled from the City of 
—Ndpn School it was made clear that in every 
ther respect apart from his refusal of 
‘litary training, he was an excellent pupil. 
a paul Brown told Peace News on Monday 
Nat he was more convinced than ever of the 
Nightness of his stand against conscription. 
¢ had felt less sure of himself at his previous 
appearance at Romford Court last year, but 
is time he had no doubts about resisting the 
fall-up and all types of conscript service. 
e is a Quaker and a member of the Peace 
Pledge Union. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ATOM BOMBING 


Fruit trees for 
Japan campaign 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 
HE tenth anniversary of the tragedies of 
. Hiroshima and Nagasaki will be marked 
te year by the commencement of a campaign 
Dia Provide the two cities with the means to 
ma fruit and nut trees wherever possible 
Ng the roadsides, in temple and church 
ds, school grounds and public parks, 


agine administrations in both cities have 
Teed enthusiastically to this suggestion and 
wj!l provide the ground, do the planting, take 
-° of the trees and distribute their harvest 
° hospitals and welfare institutions. 


The plan has been adopted by the Inter- 
sttional World Peace Day Committee and 
./nd centres will be set up in certain countries 
p Teceive donations. The joint treasurers of 
face News—Miss Vera Brittain and Lady 
;{4te Annesley—will be acting as trustees for 
© fund in Britain. 

r two years 
4 Contributions may also be mailed and made 
ayable to: 
ytion. Shinzo Hamai, Mayor, City Hall, 
etd Japan. 

on. Tsutomu Tagawa, Mayor, City Hall, 
Nagasaki, Japan. : , 

R Mrs. Harold N. Geistweit, 901 Brookwood 
2ad, Oakland 10, Calif., USA. 


Yar 


hyYe8etarisches — Universum, — Sonderkonto 
(I dby ima Nr. 1365, Kreissparkasse Nagold 
) Nagold, Germany. 


Dat: 2°Phia Wadia, “ Aryasangha,” Narayan 
Ing; volkar Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6, 


Tall contributions may be marked: “ Fruit 
s tiroshima/Nagasaki.” 

Aup.°, drive will continue for two years, till 
ings! 6th, 1957. The incoming donations 
direct e amounts mailed to both mayors 
®ng Ny bs be divided between Hiroshima 
be ll enquiries relating to any difficulties may 

y Anased to; Alfred W. Parker, 609 Santa 
Venue, Oakland 10, California, USA. 


NATO 


school 


ING 


Communist and 
military blocs 


HE COMING INTO EXISTENCE OF A 
NEUTRAL AUSTRIA IS ALREADY HAV- 
IMPORTANT EFFECTS UPON THE 
WHOLE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. 
There is now a third group of nations outside 


the cold war alliances yet exerting a real influence 
upon both East and West. They are : Sweden, Yugo- 


slavia and Austria. Finland, Switzerland and Eire 


also remain outside both the NATO and the Com- 
munist military alliances and may now be induced to 
play a more constructive role in Europe in association 


with the “active” neutral states. 


in defiance of the 


‘“Man must 


conquer himself” 
—Mrs. PANDIT 


THE peoples of East and West, of all 
“- religions and traditions should come to- 
gether so that they might be equally 
strengthened to work for a common goal 
said Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the High 
Commissioner of India, speaking at the 
Annual Service of the World Congress of 
Faiths in London recently. 


“ Man has reached great heights of inventive 
genius,” she said, ‘‘We have in our hands a 
mighty weapon. Man has mastered the sea 
and sky; he has conquered mountains but has 
not conquered himself, and he stands facing 
the world with the weapons he has created 
net Man has lost faith in himself, faith 
in God. 


“Drunk with the little measure of success, 
he thinks he can decide the destiny of the 
world. The problems facing man are assuming 
a threatening form. We must learn here and 
now to re-conquer ourselves, and think in 
terms of living together with all the peoples 
of the world.” 


‘* Get rid of preconceived notions” 


Of the contribution that religious men and 
women could make to peace and understand- 
ing, Madame Pandit said: 


“Let us get rid of pre-conceived notions— 
stop living in secluded compartments, even 
in religious life. Does religion exist for a 
special group? God is nobody’s monopoly. 
Truth and love do not belong to only one sect. 
God is for all. We seek along different roads. 
True seekers are all going along in the same 
direction. We could go hand in hand and 
have closer co-operation. I plead for a com- 
mon cultural pattern of greater love, tolerance 
and understanding. With this there would be 
no doubt of our response to any challenge.” 


The service, which was conducted by Rev. 
Stewart Carter, was followed by readings from 
the scriptures of the great religions. 


Adiai Stevenson.on 
South Africa 


@IPEAKING to newspapermen in Johannes- 

burg during his recent tour of Africa, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, leader of the US Demo- 
cratic Party said that he could not forsee 
success for the present South African Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

The racial problem in South Africa was 
grave, he said, but he wanted to express hope 
that the people of South Africa would take 
heed lest fear should lead them along the 
wrong path. 


Doctors to discuss 
radio activity 


4 WHE Medical Effects of Radio activity” 
~~ is the subject of the annual general con- 
ference of the Medical Association for the 
Prevention of War, to be held at 45 Russell 
Square, on Saturday, June 4, from 2.30-6 pm. 
The conference is open to all doctors and 
members of allied professions, and all present 
are invited to contribute to the discussion. 
Chairman of the MAPW, and of the con- 
ference, is Dr. Duncan G. Leys. Subjects 
covered are: 2.30-4.15 The Physical Theory of 
Radioactive Explosions; The Short Term 
Effects of Massive Irradiation on the Blood; 
and The Carcinogenic Effects. Subjects for 
the evening session, 4.45-6 p.m. are The Effects 
on the Foetus and the Assessment of the Long- 
term Biological Effects. 
Tea will be served between 4.15 and 
4.45 pm. 


Realisation of the impossibility of guaranteeing the security 
of Europe by military means has led Russia to conclude the 
Austrian Treaty establishing Austrian neutrality and indepen- 


dence as the first move in a new policy 
to foster a “neutral zone” from the 
Arctic to the Adriatic. 


The missing element is Germany. 


Now it scems that the Soviet Union will 
go to the Big Four talks prepared to propose 
the creation of a neutral independent Germany 
on the lines of the Austrian plan. 


What kind of neutrality? 


The idea of a “neutral belt” has created a 
good deal of interest in the West too and 
there has been much speculation as to which 
nations might be included in it. The Man- 
chester Guardian asksi: 


“What does Moscow mean by neutrality ? 
If the objective of its new diplomacy is a 
neutral belt in Europe, from Scandinavia to 
Yugoslavia, we shall have to find out. 


“Does it approve of active neutrality, as 
practised, for example, by India and 
Sweden ? 


“Or would it want the European ncutrals 
to withdraw entirely from activity in the 
fields of international policy ? 


“If if takes the former view, there is 
hope of agreement; if the latter, there is 
little or none.” 


President Eisenhower implied his sanction 
for the idea of a serics of neutralised states 
“on the order of Switzerland” at a Press 
Conference in Washington last week. Recently 
American power have published maps of 
Europe showing the proposed neutral areas, as 
Russia is expected to propose them, and as 
the West is expected to reply. That it will be 
difficult for Western statesmen to resist the 
neutrality suggestion was made clear by the 
Daily Telegraph in an editorial which said: 


“They (the Western statesmen) cannot 
simply oppose ‘neutrality’; it is an 
honourable word even though it is being 
misused. But they can test Russian sincerity 
by asking whether Poland and Czechosto- 
vakia are to be ‘neutral’ too. They can 
ask, if Marshal Tito has not done so already, 


@ ON BACK PAGE 


A NEUTRAL BELT FOR 
EUROPE? 


Vw Austria joins nations 
Ad. (ULS. falaon! fa ta!) outside 


Colonies knocking 
at doors of UN 


NDIA told a United Nations Committee 
on May 9 that the real significance of 
the Bandung Conference was that its co- 
sponsors—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia 
and Pakistan—were all non-selfgoverning 
territorics at the end of the second world 
war. 


Speaking in favour of the Committee on 
Non-selfgoverning Territories being con- 
tinued by the General Assembly, Mr. B. 
Shiva Rao, Indian delegate, said it was 
against the background of “ unanimous 
demand at the Bandung Conference that 
colonialism in all its manifestations should 
be speedily brought te an end” that the 
question should be considered. ‘The Com- 
mitiee was established on an ad hoc basis 
by the first General Assembly to examine 
reports on conditions in colonial territories, 
but has never been made a permanent 
body of the UN. 


THREE NATIONS 
RESOLUTION 


sponsored by Burma, 
India and Iraq, is before the Committee 
proposing that the General Assembly 
should approve its continuance. When the 
United Nations came into existence in San 
Francisco in 1945, Mr. Rao said, it had 
been a “much less represeniative gathering 
of the world’s people” than it was today. 
“India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia—and 
I wish I could add Ceylon and some other 
countries which are knocking at the doors 
of the United Nations for admission—were 
not at that time parts of the free world in 
any real sense of the term,” he sald. “It 
would be a very different world orgunisa- 
tion today if the peoples of Africa and 
Asia could speak as they recently did at 
Bandung.” 


The resolution, 


“The phrase so often used in the West, 
‘free world, means nothing—means less 
than nothing—to millions of people, espect- 
ally to those living in several parts of 
Africa who are denied not only citizenship 
rights but also human rights,” he declared. 
It was very disappointing to hnve to “ plead 
every three years for permanent establish- 
ment of the Committee on Non-selfgovern- 
ing Territories.’ Uncertainty regarding its 
future definitely retarded growth of the 
Committee into a vigorous and healthy 
organ of the United Nations, he added. 

—India News 


N. Staffs. Sisterhood Federation 
unanimous against H-bomb 


WVHEN the North Staffordshire Federation 

of Sisterhoods met in Bucknall this month 
they unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion opposing the H-bomb: 


“That the members regret the continued 
agreement by the Government to manufac- 
ture hydrogen bombs, and hope and pra 
that these and all nuclear weapons will 
soon be abolished.” 


The resolution, which had been unanimously 
recommended by the April meeting of the 
Sisterhood Council, was to go forward to the 
national conference meeting at Clacton-on-Sea, 
Essex, this month. 


“Admit China” call from Norway 


At the eighth World Health Assembly, Dr. 
K. Karl Evang of Norway said that he de- 
plored the absence of the People’s Republic 
of China, The time had come for the 
specialised agencies of the United Nations, 
such as WHO, to take a more active attitude 
in welcoming China and other countries. 


General Election result: The new MPs 


Tel: 


Distribution office for U.S.A: 


BANNING THE BOMB 


WE have not in the past felt any enthusiasm for the 
campaign that has been pursued by Russia and the 
Cominform subsidiaries for the banning of the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb. Our policy has been for the renunciation 
of the manufacture and use of the bombs by this country, 
irrespective of what other countries were doing about it. 

There is, of course, a fundamental difference in the assump- 
fions behind such a policy of renunciation and a_ policy of a 
negotiated agreement to apply a ban, although it has been evident 
that there are many people who do not perceive this, 

A policy of renunciation means a readiness to build one’s 
policy on the faith that reliance on a moral conception will 
inevitably have moral consequences in the world and that it 
may thus help to change the international climate of opinion 
and make peace possibile. The policy of a negotiated agreement 
to ban, however, rests on quile a different foundation : a careful 
measuring of forces at the disposal of each side in a power 
struggle and an attempt to modify those forces without either 
side giving too much away, thus leaving the power relationship 


substantially in the same position, 


Where this kind of negotiation takes place each side will 
inevitably seek (o gain an advantage over the other; the con- 
ference room is treated as a useful auxiliary (to the field of 
baitle, where each side tries to gain a preliminary victory. In 
the years between the wars we were able to observe British 
this consideration. 
Britain is an island it was, before the present-day development of 
air power changed the whole character of warfare, peculiarly 
susceptible to the threat of the submarine. It was therefore an 
objective of British policy to get a ban on submarine warfare, 
and this is the policy it took to disarmament talks, 

The British representatives urged that there is something 
peculiarly inhuman and revolting in contriving that death shall 
spring out of the dark depths of the sea upon the crews of 
peaceful merchant vessels—as, of course, there is; but it has 
since been made abundantly clear that it was not this considera- 
tion that was actuating British policy, but a desire to eliminate a 
weapon that placed Britain at a special disadvantage. This was a 
consideration that was not absent from the minds of those who 
directed Russian policy when they called for the banning of 
nuclear weapons. Just as Britain with the submarine, the case 
was stated in terms of humanity, but it has also been quite clear 
that a decision to ban these weapons and destroy stocks would 
have strategic repercussions in favour of Russia beeause of the 


diplomacy strongly actuated by 


relationships of power in other arms. 


* * 


So far as pacifists are concered, therefore, although they 
have consistently advocaied their policy of the unilateral abandon- 
ment of all arms, and although they have been eagerly ready to 
associate themselves with campaigns for the renunciation of 
this uldimate and most monstrous development of the atrocity of 
war, the nuclear weapon, they have quite naturally not been 
over-anxious to associate themselves with a banning policy that 
they could perceive was not devoid of military calculation. 

We have felt it to. be worth while to pay some attention to 
this point because we hold that in the serious and substantial 
revision to which the Russism Government has submitted its 
disarmamant proposals its attitude to nuclear weapons takes on 
a new and more hopeful aspect. We publish these proposals on 


page 5, 


We hold that it Is evident that this strategic consideration 
has now ceased to be the activating motive and that the Russian 
Government Is now facing the fact that if these weapons are to be 
treated gs strategic instruments cither in action or in the con- 
ference room this attitude will result in our common destruction. 

We believe that these proposals provide a reasonable basis 
for negotiations and that in addition to having the cansideration 
of the Disarmament Commission and its sub-committee they 
should form a major subject of discussion in the top-level Four- 


Power talks, 


3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N.4 
STAmford Will 2262 (three lines) 


130 Brattle St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Hatred is the barren negative emotion of fear trying to 
be positive; it is fear taking the offensive and becoming 
proud of itself as if it were courage. 

—-A, CLUTTON-BROCK 


Because 


ss Appeasement ” 


[N his press conference last week in 

which he dealt with the prospects 
offered by the coming talks with Russia 
“at the summit,” President Eisenhower 
repudiated any intention of entering 
upon a policy of ‘ appeasement.” 

The main problems he had in mind 
as coming up for discussion were dis- 
armament; the problem of the satellite 
states; the penetration of other nations 
by the Comintorm; and the question of 
the reunification of Germany. 

He did not, of course, mention the 
question of the chain of American air- 
bases in Europe, doubtless ~ conscious 
that it could be safely assumed it would 
figure in Marshal Zhukov’s list. 

He was not without hope in these mat- 
ters, but there was “no appeasement in 
his heart” ; and he defined appeasement 
as selling out the rights of other people. 
This attitude to the word is an improve- 
ment on the use that has been made of 
it in recent years by many prominent 
members of President Eisenhower’s 
party, who have condemned as appeasc- 
ment any readiness to make concessions 
on the part of the western bloc while 
holding that an indication of readiness 
to make concessions on the part of the 
Russian bloc was a necessary _pre- 
requisite, as evidence of good faith, be- 
fore negotiations could take place. 

There is nevertheless an underlying 
refusal to face certain facts even in this 
use of the word, because if the forth- 
coming negotiations are to be success- 
ful there will have to be sacrifices not 
only of positions previously taken up 
but also of people. 


‘6 Selling out ” 


It is not beyond possibility for in- 
stance that in return for an agreement 
on a unified and neutralised Germany 
Russia would be ready to con- 
sider the abandonment of its policy of 
propping up the authoritarian govern- 
ments of its satellite powers in Eastern 
Europe. It was presumably something 
like this that President Eisenhower had 
in mind in formulating his list, There 
cannot, however, be any such develop- 
ment without the sacrifice of numbers 
of politicians who have hitherto fur- 
thered Russian policies, and there is no 
doubt that these will regard the process 
as “selling out” their rights. 

Even in the case of a unified Germany 
it is evident that Herr Grotewohl would 
have to depart and it is highly tikely 
that he will regard himself as having 
been treacherously sold, just as did a 
number of the leaders of the parties that 
formerly co-operated in placing him in 
a position of power. 

This factor does not apply on one side 
only, of course, It is the American dis- 
inclination for the “selling out of the 
rights of other people” as represented 
by Chiang Kai-shek and those around 
him that has been keeping the world on 
the verge of general war in the Far East. 
The sacrifice of these—‘ appeasement ” 
or not—is necessary to world peace. 

If the coming talks are to be success- 
ful we have to look for a good deal of 
appeasement of this kind, applied on 
both sides. These sacrifices of the tools 
of carlier policies now to be abandoned 
will have to be made, It is to be hoped 
that they will be made with as much 
humanity as possible, but they will be 
necessary if we are to move away from 
a situation in which the world exists 
under a constant threat of war. 


New Indo-Chinese crisis 


PPE United States was not a signa- 
~ tory to the Geneva armistice that 
brought an end to the war in Indo- 


Outposts of the mighty dollar 


TIE day's news includes several items in 
the economic realm from widely scattered 
parts of the world which have, I think, a real 
though not necessarily obvious relation to each 
other, The localities where these ‘items 
originate are, in the order in which I. shall 
mention them, the United States, the Gold 
Coast, Puerto Rico and Canada. 


From an obscure town named Waynesboro 
in the State of Virginia comes a report which 
rates a whole column in the Sunday N.Y. 
Times about the opening with considerable 
ceremony of the General Electric Company’s 
multi-million dollar plant for manufacturing 
“automation” equipment to serve modern 
industrial processes. GE, which has been a 
northern firm with plants mostly in long 
established industrial centres, has in recent 
years established thirteen plants in the South. 

T surmise that this Southern expansion is 
motivated partly bv tke old search for com- 
paratively cheap labour, but possibly more by 
the need for dispersion in the atomic age, of 
which top industrialists and financiers are now 
keenly aware. We may observe in passing that 
if and when these pcople no longer locate their 
plants on this basis, we shall have better 
evidence that the war danger is past or passing 
than conferences even “at the summit” are 
able to furnish. 

The Waynesboro plant makes the fourteenth 
GE manufacturing installation in the South- 
land. It is the second unit for making 
“automation” equipment, the first ‘“ specialty 
control” unit having been started in Schenect- 
ardy, N.Y. only two years ago. 

The need for such equipment increased so 
rapidly that the site for the Waynesboro plant 
was picked the same year and ground broken 
Jast year. Plans for still another plant in 
Virginia have already been made because the 
demand for electronic controls will double by 
1961, GE estimates, and triple by 1965. This 
development—“ automation ’ —gravely con- 
cerns the automobile workers and is a big 


. 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


China; neither for that matter was the 
Government of Vietnam. 

The US government accepted the end 
of hostilities in a rather sulky fashion 
and abandoned its discussion on the de- 
sirability of changing a war that had 
been fought with “conventional ” 
weapons into a war fought with nuclear 
weapons. Thus it is not formally com- 
mitted to the arrangement that there 
shall be elections in July, 1956, and 
which are to be dealt with in prelimi- 
nary discussions in July this year. 

According to Robert Guillain, who 
has been in Saigon for Le Monde, al- 
though the American authorities in 
Indo-China are likely to acquiesce in 
the opening of these discussions they are 
resolved that there shall be no elections 
next year, 

Even at the time of the armistice it 
was evident that genuinely free elections 
in the South would be likely to go to 
the Communists, not because the pcople 
have a Communist outlook but because 
Ifo Chi-minh stands in their minds as 
outstandingly an honest and _ reliable 
champion of national independence of 
a kind they look in vain for clsewnere. 
A different policy pursued since Geneva 
might have opened out other possibili- 
ties, but the course followed by the 
Americans under General O’Danicel, 
Chief of the American military mission, 
has had the effect of making inevitable 
success for Ho Chi-minh at the polls. 

The Americans hope to be assisted in 
averting the elections by the normal 
Communist refusal to permit dissident 


If peace breaks out. . . 


4{ISENHOWER and Zhukov exchange 
letters; the Russians back down on 
the Austrian peace treaty; a Big Four 
meeting is proposed; Sovict leaders plan 
a friendly visit to Tito. Scarcely a day 
passes without some hint of easing in- 
ternational tensions—and Wall Strect 
traders, who hate uncertainty above all, 
become cautious... In the back of every 
investor’s mind lie some nagging ques- 
tions, What would happen to the US 
economy in the unlikely cvent of real 
peace breaking out? 

. . . What would happen to uranium 
mining and the atomic-energy industry 
if atomic weapons were banned or re- 
stricted? The best guess is that civilian 
applications would come forward so 
swiftly to use the plants, materials and 
manpower now devoted to making 
atomic weapons that the industry would 
actually benefit. 

If a large cut in military spending 
enabled the Administration to cut total 
outlays, it would undoubtedly follow the 
same policy it did after Korca: cut taxes 
by as much as, or a little more than the 
cut in Government spending, thus spur 
consumer spending. 

Harvard economist Sumner Slichter, 
who has proved an accurate prophet in 
the post-war years, outlined what tax 
cuts could mean. Said he: “A $4.000- 
a-year man might well be living like a 
$5,000-a-year man. Or, putting it an- 
other way, it might enable people to 
live on a scale in 1956 or 1957 that they 
hadn’t considered possible before 1960.” 

—Time Magazine, May 23, 1955. 


votes to be cast in the area controlled 
by Ho Chi-minh, Although he is some 
thing a good deal better than the avet 
age subservient Communist instrumedt 


and might possibly not be avers 
to genuine elections in the North 
which would permit a val 


expression of view, such an_ attitude 
would obviously have repercussions else 
where in the Communist world and 
would clearly be under heavy pressure 
from the Communist bloc not to Ié 
this happen. Whether this happens of 
not however, according to Guillain, the 
Americans are bent on preventing elet 
tions in the South, } 

The most serious aspect of this situ 
tion is that it threatens to transfer @ 
Indo-China the crisis that has beea 
centring on Formosa. If the armisticé 
breaks down it is evident that the French 
will not be in a position to resume hos 
tilities; and after the recent conflict be- 
tween the French and US authorities 12 
Indo-China they would not be likely 
allow themselves to be involved as 4 
consequence in a situation brought aboul 
by the Americans. The Americans 0 
their side are equally not in a positio® 
to enter upon a war with ground force 
and we are thus in danger of being ba¢ 
where we were before the armistice, wit 
the US threatening atomic action. 


Another neutral? 
O CHI-MINH may yet decide thé 


issue. He is known to favoul 
some sort of Commonwealth _ stati 
for Indo-China within the French 


Union if Indo-China’s unification. c® 
be brought about by this means. 

Ho has always been a doubtful party 
liner. ILlis government does not like | 
big-brother attitude of the Chinese o 
whom the Indo-Chinese are traditionally 
suspicious. He may now seek to esca 
from Chinese “ protection,” not by jolt 
ing the West, but by coming into th 
Third Camp of India, Burma and th? 
others. He secs the example of Indi 
which as a British Commonweal 
member is still free to pursue a vigor 
ously independent policy. | : 

By such a course Ho Chi-minh would 
strengthen the Peace Area and establis! 
a valuable precedent. for the Frente? 
Empire. It is to be hoped that th? 
United States may be brought to # 
realisation that this would be the bef 
outcome of the situation in Indo-Chiné 
and will not resist it. 


Afrikaners protest 


mIINCE we commented last week 0 

the Bill by means of whit 
Mr. Strijdém and the Nationalist 
Party are seeking to pack the Senalé 
and so push through their policy, 4 
South African correspondent has writtel 
to draw attention to a statement signee 
by a number of professors at) th? 
strongly nationalistic centre, Pretor 
Universtiy. 

Our correspondent says that the }@¥ 
courts are unlikely to prove an effectiv® 
obstacle to the ultimate complete gts 
of power by the Nationalist Party: 
Legislation already enacted, such as, tf 
Criminal Laws Amendment Act, W! 
prove an effective deterrent to an} 
vigorous action in protest. To be fowl 
guilty of the mildest breach of an optey 
sive law will enable the Minister ot 
Justice to operate his power of deport 
tion against a man and his family. 

.In the circumstances the protest froh 


the Professors at Pretoria Universit } 


signed by people who are in the mie | 
Afrikaner and Nationalist is all f 
more impressive as indicating that e¥® | 
in these circles there is alarm at wh 
the Government is doing. 
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Letter from U.S.A. by A. J. Must® phe 


factor back of the demand for an annual 
wage being currently made by Walter Reuther’s 
United Automobile Workers Union. 

A European Roman Catholic writer, whose 
name escapes me for the moment, wrote some 
years ago about the past when factories were 
built to turn out goods, and the present when 
they make machines, and the not distant future 
he foresaw when factories would make 
factories. Here we have a glimpse, then, of 
one aspect of technological development, 


Race tracks and bombers 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico, a three-day ccle- 
bration started on May 20 to mark the open- 
ing of a new fifteen-million dollar airport, 
San Juan’s second. Most US liberals think that 
the regime of Governor Luis Munzo. Marin is 
an exceptionally enlightened one and contend 
that the Puerto Rican people are well satisfied 
with their somewhat anomalous relation to 
the US. If there is such a thing as US rule 
over Puerto Rico, which is difficult to deny 
flatly since in the final analysis its affairs ‘are 
in the hands of the US Congress in which 
Puerto Ricans have no representation what- 
ever, it is super-benevolent rule, we are told. 


The new airport is another illustration of 
the blessings the US and its economy bring 
to Puerto Rico. It is expected to attract more 
than fifteen million in private investments 
which would be expended on “ first-class 
hotels and quality stores, year-around resorts, 
residential developments, race tracks, dog 
tracks, a zoo and an aquarium. There also 
would be at least one modern cockpit for the 
Puerto Rican sport of cockfighting.” This 
last seems erie, thoughtful since the 
patronage of the first-class hotels and quality 
stores is not likely to consist mainly of Puerto 
Ricans. 

Dubious as some of the blessings of indus- 
trial civilization and {ree enterprise may be, 
I suppose many Puerto Ricans will unprotest- 
ingly and maybe even enthusiastically join in 


the very special doings at the new airport on 
Armed Forces Day, May 21, 

The military will put on a big show that 
day and the next, aie speech paying tribute 
to the armed forces will be made either by the 
Governor or by the Resident Commissioner 
in Washington, who may speak in Congress 
when called on, which is as near as his people 
come to controlling their international affairs 
or military policy, They are, nevertheless, as 
they come of suitable age conscripted into the 
US Army; and the American ‘super-jets and 
bombers capable of carrying atomic weapons, 
which they will see over their new airport, 
will be similar to those that will fly over them 
in war-time. from across the seas, since this 
Island is one of “our” outposts, which an 
enemy will ‘‘ have” to destroy. 


Ominous for Gold Coast 


Let us jump to Africa to gaze upon another 

example of the drawitlg power of Western 
technology, capital and military power. At a 
meeting I attended at the House of Commons 
last summer with a group of fighters against 
colonialism invited by Fenner Brockway, MP; 
Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast, was spoken of as one of those African 
leaders who are, as it were, “intuitively Third 
Camp,” desiring to keep out of war and to 
build a better social order than either Com- 
munism or Capitalism represents. 
’ But it is reported that the Gold Coast 
government wants to establish the country as 
the leading industrial centre of West Africa, 
and there is.an ominous reference to the price 
this may entail. An immense development is 
planned. on the Volta River. It is to cost 
nearly half a billion dollars, and where does 
one. get that many dollars? And having gotten 
them, where does onc, send the compensation 
demanded? 

The river is to be harnessed principally so 
that aluminium may be produced from the 
country’s bauxite resources and so “ will pro- 


vide the West with a valuable new reserve d 
aluminium, ‘ 
There are indications that Gold Co 
workers will get ‘‘ fairer” treatment under ©, 
plan that Africans used to get, but plainly ws 
plan also means involvement in the We 
‘logistical ” scheme, and what will this me 
in the end? 4, 
Finally, a .word about people seeking # 
altogether different solution. The Huttel? 
brethren, living in Christian communist ¢ 
munities, having no part in war, starte io | 
come to the US in 1879. Settling mainly 
the Dakotas, they prospered. Recently () 
searchers turned up the information a 
mental illness is virtually unknown am 
them. - 0 | 
Their neighbours, free onterprisers, tend, 
dislike them, and try to get legislation maki 
it hard or impossible to acquire more 
because they don’t buy in the village stor 
etc. Some Hutterites moved to Canada. Fi 5 
thousand—said to be about half the wot 
total—live on rich lands in Alberta, ah 
Calgary. They own 400 square miles of #! 


land, They have no use for first-class hog | 4 


race tracks, jet bombers, aluminium or ural af | 
or “automation.” It would scem they. % 
headed in the right direction, in spite of fh 
fact that now Canadians are sceking to ° 
their growth. pee! 

Not quite all the questions have yet | 
answered, however. They do most of fail 
purchasing, it seems, wholesale from big theif 
order houscs, and one of the factors in wos 
prosperity, so Canadian farmers alleges: am 
“the high prices of war-time produce. 1” | 
curious to know what Hutterites say to ee {0 | 

I-hope, provisionally, that they don’t 8° yd | 
brooding over it so that their good "7 ing 
for mental health goes: by the board. gh? 
ill-at-ease better becomes the rest of US jos 
are involved in more numerous and | até 
questionable dilemmas, Still, I trust th onl | 
not complacent and wholly at ease i 
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Can a CO enter 
the RAMC? 


Fror a conscientious objector to be able 

to enter the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
and so, perhaps, perform “ Christ-like work’ 
(a phrase frequently used by Tribunals), he 
Should possess the MPS, MCSP or appro- 
Priate qualifications. 


This fact has recently been disclosed by the 
ar Office, consequent upon enquiries being 

Made by the Central Board for Conscientious 
bjectors. 


The enquiries arose from an article in the 
Methodist Recorder, March 17, in which the 
Rey. W. Thurlby wrote of a CO, “ Wilfred,” 
Who had lost his life whilst ministering to 
the wounded. 


“He need not have been where the 
shells were whining hideously to spread 
the desolation and death that day in the 
desert,” wrote Mr. Thurlby. “A call came 
for volunteers; and he answered, because 
men were bleeding and dying, and he was 
trained to heal, and dedicated to save. He 
was kneeling beside a fallen soldier—how 
comforting it must have been to look up 
into those tender eyes and hear his calm 
Voice speak words of peace—when he was 
Mortally wounded. ‘Greater love hath no 
Man than this, that he lay down his 
life . . ” and Wilfred did that, bearing in 
honour the name of conscientious objector.” 

_ This prompted the CBCO to inform Mr. 
Thurlby through the columns of the Methodist 
ecorder, that although there were some 
Postings to the RAMC during the war, 
Present-day COs who are exempted from com- 
Datant duties are invariably posted to the 
On-Combatant Corps, which has no con- 
Nection with medical work. : 
Mr. Thurlby, writing again in the Methodist 
Recorder, claimed that a youth who is will- 
MR to obtain his First Aid Certificate, 
rough the St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
Would have no difficulty in getting into the 
NAMC, but the War Office make it plain 
Nat a far higher degree of medical knowledge 
18 required than a First Aid Certificate. They 
Slate that all National Service men who are 
Tegistered for non-combatant duties are 
ted to the Non-combatant Corps in the 
T8t instance, but that “a man serving in the 
C who has a qualification appropriate to 
the RAMC, eg. Member of the Pharma- 
Ceutical Society, Member of the Chartered 
Ociety of Physiotherapeutists, etc, may 
apply for transfer to that Corps.” 


“Children of Hiroshima” 


goes to Provinces 


From a Correspondent 


QHILDREN OF HIROSHIMA” had its 
ti first showing in Britain at a most unfor- 
fuate time. Two factors were against it— 
‘tly, it ran during fine Easter holiday 
Weather, when people were intent on getting 
‘to the open; secondly it lacked the support 
%f the national Press, whose printers were 
hen out on strike. 


, Nevertheless, from the glowing reports it 
fad in magazines and journals still function- 
ing, and from the few who went to see the 
tlm during its fortnight run at Marble Arch 
Favilion, Contemporary Films, its distributor 
have confidence that the film will have far 
freater success in its future running. 

Showings are scheduled as follows: 

une 6—Coventry; June — 12—Chelsea; 
July 12—Hereford; November 7—Cambridge; 
Ovember 27—Glasgow. : 
.Ask your local cinema to show this film. 
't sufficient support can be found in your 
“ighbourhood, the distributors will be 
Beased to co-operate. 


MISSING CASH 


THe total of the Peace Pledge 
to gwnion’s Headquarters Fund 
ginvite is £340, which is exactly 
New less than it should be if we 
Mone? receive in the first five f 
Onths of the year the right pro- 
rtion of the £1,000 which is 
raim for 1955. 
How can this be made up 
juickly? 


“ 


n 
t need hardly say that 
a there is a reader who could spare £100 such 
© Bift would be more than welcome. But it 
reuld not relieve the rest of us of our respon- 


. §bj 


th lity nor should we rely upon a few to meet 
© obligation which we should all share. 

1 am sure that you will agree that it is a 
“uty and a privilege to see that the cause of 


* *8Ciflsm does not lack the essential resources 


le.guch a time. We must make appropriate 
“aflets freely available. We must have more 
d bigger demonstrations and peace objectives. 
to eel certain that there are 100 readers who 
tig! send £1; 200 who could spare 10s., another 
809 who could send 5s., 2s. 6d. from a further 
Wel and 1s. each from 2,000, and we would be 
| within reach of our aim for the year. 
a Ut whether that is going to be more than 
Yoycblem in simple arithmetic depends on 


So here is my special appeal this week. Don’t 
cannot afford or | cannot be bothered to 
anything, for that is just not true for most 
Teng” Ask yourself whether you are going to 
les 's., 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. or £1, and don't, 
mo se, think that someone else will send the 
leme Y if you don’t. That is why these prob- 

in simple division so often do not work out 
to '*Y should! This time f am relying on you 
Prope’ the sum come right and solve our 


STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


>i for this week at least £100. 
be < ations to the Peace Pledge Union should 
PPL ial marked “ Headquarters Fund,” to the 
le; Féeasurer at Dick Sheppard House, 
eh Street, W.C.1. 


CO-OP WOMEN’S GUILD CONFERENCE 


“Must England 


be nothing more 


than an aircraft carrier ? 


NE word—Peace—dominated the opening day of the annual congress of the 
Women's Co-operative Guild at the Colston Hall, Bristol, last week. Speaker 
after speaker from the gathering of 2,000 delegates and friends called on the 
Government to do all it could to remove the threat of war, and in particular to 
take every step to abolish hydrogen and atom bombs. 


Before the Congress was a four-part reso- 
lution drawn up by the Guild’s Central Com- 
mittee and 14 branches drawn from various 
parts of the country. 


It read: “This Congress, recognising that 
another World War might well mean the end 
of civilisation, reiterates its fervent desire for 
peace among the peoples of the world and 
deplores the continued state of unrest and dis- 
trust between nations which is entirely out of 
keeping with their expressed beliefs and aims 
for a peaceful world. In furtherance of our 
desire we specifically stress the claims of the 
following items requiring immediate attention 
and urge the British Government: 


Give a bold lead 


“(a) To instruct their representative at 
the United Nations to take a firm and defi- 
nite stand, in conformity with our aspira- 
tions on all matters leading to peaceful 
understanding. 


“(b) To give a bold lead on the question 
of disarmament and the abolition of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons by inviting the 
governments of the USA and USSR to join 
with Great Britain in signing an undertak- 
ing that in no circumstances will they use 
such weapons and, failing such co-operation, 
to announce their own intention of not 
using them. 


“(c) To recognise that the arming of 
Germany will not only divide Germany, but 
also Europe and so constitute a grave threat 
to world peace. To take the initiative, 
therefore, for an immediate conference of 
the Four Powers to make possible peaceful 
negotiation and free elections for all Ger- 
mans. 


“(d) To press the claims of China for 
its rightful place in the deliberations of the 
United Nations and to do all in their power 
to make co-existence, as outlined by Mr. 
Attlee a reality. 


Work for peace 


“ Congress vicws with great alarm the pro- 
posal to station troops in Western Germany 
for 44 years and demands the withdrawal of 
this outrageous suggestion. It also demands 
an immediate reduction in our own armament 
expenditure, to be used in turn for the de- 
velopment of atomic power for peaceful pur- 
poses and so provide for the greater welfare 
of humanity. The Women’s Co-operative 
Guild pledges itself to keep ever before it 
the need to work for peace and use every 
endeavour to create public opinion to this 
end,” 


There was an addendum from the Crouch 
End and Hornsey branch: “ We call upon the 
Labour Party scriously to reconsider their 
decision on German rearmament and ask all 
Co-operative and Labour MPs to vote and 
work ceaselessly for peace.” 


Proposing the resolution, Mrs. M. Ewan of 
the Central Committce said that in the past 
the Co-operative movement had been a “lone 
voice” in its campaign for “peace. Now it 
had many friends who believed in the same 
cause, 


_ Must England be nothing more than an 
aireraft carrier for these hydrogen and atom 
bombs?” she added. 

Another speaker referred to the great role 
Britain could play as a bridge between the 
United States and Russia in trying to bring 
the two counties together. 


“Why do we invest in these 
weapons?” she asked amid applause. 


“Tf we take part in the handling of such 


terrible 


weapons we abandon all pretence of being a 
Christian nation,” 


Mrs. Rita Smith declared that this was no 
time for over-caulious politicians, and she 
was followed by a housewife who referred to 
the General Election as one of “% Peace or 
Death.” 


The resolution was carried enthusiastically. 


Another resolution which got warm sup- 
port was from the Herne Bay and Broadstairs 
branches deploring “the continued manufac- 
ture and sale of militarist toys in this country 
and asks the Central Committce to initiate a 
campaign against such toys. Congress sug- 
gests that the Co-operative Wholesale Socicty 
and local Co-operative societies be asked to 
co-operate in this effort.” 


Proposing it, a Herne Bay housewife said 
if mothers gave their children these toys to 
play with they must not be surprised if the 
boys grew up “ready to kill.” 


A REPLY TO SWISS YOUTH 


Don’t judge U.S. 
by McCarthy 


T OFS LEVERING, a pupil at Friends Board- 

ing School, Barnesville, Ohio, has replied 
to the letter from Swiss Youth, reprinted in 
Peace News, April 7, from the Swiss journal 
“* Jeunesse.” 


“T am an average American high-school 
girl, who has reached her junior years,” she 
says. “‘Unlike many Americans of my age, 
I am very interested in promoting friendly 
relations between American youth and youth 
from the rest of the world. When I’m a little 
older, I want to go to Europe to spend some 
time, learning about all parts of the world. 


“T can’t go along with our military leaders, 
as I try to work for peace in the world, and 
not for the mass destruction of the world. I 
don’t believe that atomic power should be 
used for making hydrogen and atomic bombs, 
but rather, it should be used for peaceful 
things. Let’s join hands and work together 
for peace. 


“J am sorry that so much of your civiliza- 
tion has been dominated by Coco-Cola, chew- 
ing-gum, etc. I want to say to you, as 
individuals, that we should spread our inter- 
national friendship instead of these things. 


“T, personally, am very ashamed of Senator 
McCarthy and his methods of trying to put 
America into ‘a bad spotlight abroad’ 
Senator McCarthy represents only a small part 
of America. Therefore, please don't judge 
America by Senator McCarthy. 


“As a young American, I take pride in the 
American heritage, which was helped along by 
our immigrants from foreign countries. I also 
take pride in the fact that I can be an 
individualist. We are also more sensitive than 
you have been led to believe. 


“T feel that the American movies, radio and 
television programmes tend to show the wrong 
side of the average American teen-ager. I 
don’t think it is right to say all Americans 
are like Sam Jones. - 


“When I’m older, I'd like to call a con- 
ference of the youth of the world to discuss 
our common problems. 

“T hope that this letter has given you a 
few more insights into a young American.” 
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Dooamstown’s 
victims 


EDEOPLE travelled from all parts of America 
to witness the serics of ten Atom bomb 
tests and onc Atomic cannon shot, beginning 


in March last year, near Las Vegas, at the 
place experimentists call ‘ Doomstown”. 


Few of the people, if any, gave thought to 
the animals which were tied at various inter- 
vals from the detonation tower. These living 
targets were dogs, shecp, monkcys, pigs, and 
rabbits. The spectators kept well out of tho 
line of danger themselves. 

Animals at the 400 yard line would possibly 
have a quick death, a death in which there 
was neither mercy, nor justice from man. 

Animals further back in line would survive 
blast, but be roasted alive. Animals on the 
fringe of the damage area, would be returned 
to the laboratories where they would undergo 
further tests for radiation. 


A dog carrying a sign saying Today 
Me—Tomorrow You" headed a_ pacifist 
picket line at New York Civil Defence 
headquarters on May 5, the day of the 
much-publicised and nine-times postponed 
civil defence atom bomb test in Nevada. 

This was the first test in which dogs, 
rather than rats and mice, were used as 
guinea pigs. 


The human pickets carried placards 


saying “Make Today's Super-Atomic 
Test the Last,” “End War—The Only 
Defence Against Atomic Weapons” 


and “ Atomic Fall-out Endangers Every- 
body—East and West.” 
Animal Belsens—page 7 


Briefly 


Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Denmark, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, New Zealand, Panama, Roumania, 
Ukrainian SSR, and Uruguay have accepted 
an invitation to take part in next summer's 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. 

6 s e 


Longest bus service in Europe will run from 
Oslo, through Paris, Madrid, Lyons and 
Cologne, when it comes into effect next year. 
This is the result of decisions by governments 
in the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. New lines are contemplated for 
a route between Amsterdam and Belgrade, 
Geneva and Belgrade, and towns in Switzer- 
land, Spain and France. 


LOUD DAUANAUUAOEDTAAA ATU OATAAAAAA EASA ET ee 


The Mistoric Remnant 


QN Sunday the Christian Church com- 
memorates the event which both 
completes the drama of redemption 
and indicates its timelessness. 

Christmas, Good Friday, and Easter have 
made pee the purpose of Christ and His 
method of fulfilling it. Ascension has vin- 
dicated that method. At Pentecost those 
who had been commissioned to carry on 
Christ's purpose and were pledged to His 
method were enabled for their task, and so 
effectively did they perform it that before 
long, and in spite of their insignificance, 
they were being spoken of as this who had 
turned the world upside down. 

Their experience is not isolated. Behind 
them lay the history of the Old Testament 
making plain that the purpose behind the 
universe was being worked out through a 
redemptive minority. 


It was that purpose which Christ inherited 
and consumated as He made crystal clear 
the full meaning of redemption and its 
only possible method, 

Though men and women have to make their 
decision as individuals, they cannot imple- 
ment it alone. If men are to be saved from 
evil they have to be saved into a redeemed 
society. So Christ chose the new remnant, 
the characteristic of which is neither faith 
nor courage, but a genius for fellowship. 
That is the vital requirement if they were 
to fulfil the vocation to keep alive the 
truth about God as declared in Christ, to 
be the conscience of the larger community 
and to lift the burden of the world’s 
sorrow and sin by sharing it. 


A: Whitsuntide 
message from 
STUART MORRIS 


Fellowship does not only mean the enjoy- 
ment of being with those we like. It in- 
volves a real sense of kinship with those 
we do not like and with all we may never 
meet. If Dick Sheppard had one special 
characteristic it was such a genius for 
fellowship, and it was out of that the Peace 
Pledge Union sprang. 


Though courage and faith are required, it 
is as essential that those who work for 
eace should have a _ special sense of 
ellowship not only with all who share tho 
same adventure, but with all men every- 
where. How else can Love become the 
essential] method? How else can the world 
experience that moral revival, the need of 
which is so universally recognised? 


In some sense history is repeating itself. 
Christ is still rejected by many who claim 
to be His, crucified afresh by all who 
prefer their way to His, and vindicated 
wherever love is given its chance to pre- 
vail. And still the world awaits the com- 
ing of the new spirit. 


Before there can be any moral and spiritual 
revival an essential condition has to be 
fulfilled. Pentecost is a consequence of 
what had happened in the interval since 
Easter, during which the disciples had 
become convinced that what Christ had 
told and shown them was really true. He 
literally was the Way, the Truth and the 
Life. When in their minds Christ had thus 


become the full equivalent of God and the 
decision had been taken to accept His stan- 
dards and use only His method, their 
hearts were ready to receive the inspira- 
tion they would need to fulfil His purpose. 

A spiritual revival is not the prelude to a 
change of mind, it is the consequence of it. 
When the Church is really committed to 
seck first the Kingdom of God as Christ 
conceived it and only by the methods which 
He sanctioned, the real religious revival 
will begin, 

But the work of the Spirit is not confined, nor 

is the redemptive minority restricted to mem- 
bers of the Churches. 

Pacifism is within the historic mission of th 
remnant as it proclaims the essential nature 
of what is good and the only way of over- 
coming evil. 

* 


It denies that power is a test of greatness and 
puts the state in its right place by the con- 
scientious objection to what is morally 
wrong in law and policy. 

It asserts that more than the individual renun- 
ciation of evil is required and sets out to 
temove the causes of war and to lift the 
burden of poverty and disease. 

It expresses brotherhood by refusing to lose” 
sight of the individual in the mass, or to 
make discrimination of race, class or sex. 
It enthrones Love as the only valid motive 
and method. 

As pacifists fulfill the task of the redemptive 
minority, caring little about numbers and 
less about consequences, they are acting in 
the right spirit and helping to create the 
conditions within which the necessary moral 
revival can become a reality. 
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Struggles of 
mind and 
conscience 


Return to the Wood by J. L. Hodson. Gollancz 
12s. 6d. 


HUIS is a novel which will exasperate some 
pacifists and they will want to argue with 

the teller of the story—his greatest war novel 
since “ Grey Dawn, Red Night.” It will move 
others, as it moved me, to better understanding 
(though we all tried to understand) of those 
who were with us between the wars yet against 
us when war came. It is in any case a novel 


for every pacifist to read. 


* 


It is the story of the men of the first world 
war, of one of them in particular, with 
memories of the blood bath told as all the 
first-war books told it. A story of carnage and 
waste and sheer human spirit carrying men 
on who had lost all thought of the glorious 
purpose to which they had been called, who 


were dimly aware of a sense of betrayal, and 


yet felt they had a duty to perform. In the 


middle of it is a merciless court-martial of a 
poor wretch for whom war was too much. 
It is a sad episode and made all its participants 
more bitter in their hatred of war and their 
opposition to it—when it was over. 


The story has its ‘‘ old comrades” types who 
live in nostalgic memory of the days of horror 
which were the days, and for some the only 
days of their lives, when they counted for 
something. The hero, the teller of the tale, 
turns to the No More War Movement, with 
sincerity and enthusiasm, and uses it in its 
support of his talent and oratory gained from 
his profession as a solicitor. In meetings he 
finds support from a girl who shares his ideals 
and encourages him—and later marries him 
and brings him great happiness, after the death 
of his dull and tired first wife. 


* 


But as war looms again his ideals waver and 
totter, and we live through the anguish of 
mind of a sincere man doubting his own judg- 
ment and finally deciding that there are more 
sacred things than human life. He is back in 
civil defence and then in the Home Guard. 
His son, inspired by the father’s ideal to be 
a conscientious objector, in turn changes his 
mind. And there is a sad, hard, but not quite 
convincing estrangement from the wife whose 
conviction that war cannot be excused never 
fails, But his love for her, too, is something 
which can never fail. 


Such is the story of a human pilgrim. None 
of us can know what the next man is thinking, 
what battles may be raging within him, or 
why he changes his mind. The book should 
make some of us a little more tolerant; and 
some of the pacifists it reveals are painfully 
true to life in their conceit and intolerance. 
A salutary book, and one wants only to go 
back and ask its author what he and his pals 
now think about rearming the Germany for 
whose suppression they suffered so much, 
twice. 


It is a well told tale. Please read it. 
Frank Dawtry 


Literary weeklies 
debate pacifism 


HE New Statesman and Nation writer of 

“London Diary,” in the April 23 issue 
supported the claim by many Christians 
that Christ was a pacifist. 


He wrote: “I see the Editor of Time and 
Tide has been publishing letters from Chris- 
tians who argue, as I have always thought 
unanswerably, that Jesus Christ meant what 
He said in the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed, 
if Christ was not a pacifist, it seems impossible 
to make sense not only of His reported words 
but of His life and death itself. 


“Nothing could be more explicit than His 
injunction to turn the other cheek and to 
resist not evil but to return evil with good. 
It would be only mockery to talk about loving 
your enemies if you only applied the precept 
in peace-time, when you have no enemies. 


“ These sayings are quite unambiguous, and, 
more important, they are consistent with the 
entire doctrine of sacrifice, which is surely the 
centre of Christianity. 


“As I was brought up to read the story, 
Christ did not lack the power to overcome His 
enemies, but chose to attain victory without 
violent resistance, as a lamb goes to the 
slaughter.” 


Referring to the answers made in Time and 
Tide refuting the idea that Christ was a 
pacifist, the writer continues, “As I feared 
(they), quoted as an example of violence on 
Christ's part the incident of the whip of small 
cords with which He drove the money changers 
from the Temple. 


“T¥ wonder how people can go on repeating 
these oft-refuted arguments. Surely, there is 
not a more convincing example in the whole 
of the Gospels of the use not of violence but 
of moral force. Nobody argues, I presume, 
that Jesus was physically strong enough alone 
to drive out a horde of money changers and 
cattle drovers? They were unable to resist 
His moral authority ; the symbol of authority 
in His hands and strong words on His lips, 
which they knew were justified, was enough to 
shame them.” 


“THERE IS THAT 


AT the age of twenty-one John Clum 


was offered the job of Apache Indian 
Agent on the San Carlos Indian Reserva- 
tion, where some of the restless Apaches 
recently had murdered one of the army 
officers stationed in their midst. Shortly 
after, the previous agent had sneaked 
away in the night, to ride frantically over 
the 200-mile road to Tucson to wire in 
his resignation. The Delegate from Arizona 
warned Clum that if he accepted the position 
not only would his life be endangered but also 
he would be met by strong antagonism from 
the press, the citizens and the military, which 
remained ever jealous of civilians divesting 
them of any of their powers over the Indians, 
Clum took the job, however, after which he 
spent several weeks in Washington doing some- 
thing most unusual for an Indian agent (or 
anybody else) at that time: he searched the 
records minutely for an explanation as to why 
the Apaches had become intractable. Having 
been taught to believe that his country could 
do no wrong, the further he read the more 
horrified he became. 


Policy of Extermination 


He - particularly pondered the official 
report made by the United States Board of 
indiap Commissioners to President Grant in 


“From the time of the Gadsden Purchase, 
when we came into possession of their 
country, until about ten years ago, the 
Apaches were the friends of the American. 
Much of the time since then the attempt 
to exterminate them has been carried on, 
at a cost of from three or four million 
dollars per annum, with no appreciable pro- 
gress being made in accomplishing the 
extermination.” 


The more Clum familiarised himself with 
story after story of treacherous dealing on the 
part of our people, several of our military men 
stooping even to lure leaders close under a 
flag of truce, only to kill them in cold blood, 
the more convinced he became that his prob- 
lem consisted in winning the Apaches’ con- 
fidence. Their experiences with our race 
caused them to look at all Causasians with 
the same deep distrust in which they were held 
by practically every white and Mexican in- 
habitant of the territory. 


When Clum arrived at San Carlos, he found 
a group of bewildered and confused Indians, 
demoralised as a result of unaccustomed idle- 
ness and because for one and a half years they 
had lived under a constantly changing Indian 
policy, or else no policy at all, as the civil and 
military arms of the government carried on 
their squabbles and took turns governing the 
natives, 


Ry means of the novel procedure of anply- 
ing both intelligence and fairness to his tough 
assignment, Clum startled everyone, most of all 
the Indians. For he approached them as men, 
not as treacherous prisoners. He explained 
why he had come to live with them and re- 
quested their assistance in managing local 
affairs, to the end that together they proved 
that never again need soldiers be stationed on 
the reservation. 


Some he appointed as policemen, as well as 


The tale of John Clum’s work in an Apache Indian Reserve 
eighty years ago is a story for the times, It is abridged from 


IN EVERY MAN’ 


by Genevieve Walther, published in Fellowship 


asking four or five chiefs to serye as associate 
justices of the court to be established with 
himself as chief justice. Apache policemen 
would henceforth arrest all offenders, bringing 
them before an Apache court, with Apaches as 
witnesses. If convicted, Apache judges would 
sentence them and deliver them into the 
custody of Apache guards. ‘“ This,” wrote 
Clum, “.. . appealed to them strongly .. . 
They would know what was being done, and 
why. By taking them into my confidence, I 
secured theirs ... Much affected, they told me 
that they had never before been given the 
credit for having the intelligence or the dis- 
position to join in the direction of their 
affairs.” 


Within a month the new departments were 
functioning smoothly. Ignoring the noisy 
denunciations from the press and other side- 
line observers, Clum carried on, “I soon 
realised,” he wrote, “that the Apaches were 
my real friends, and that their orderly manage- 
ment would be very simple, providing outside 
influences could be eliminated.” 


Hig view was proved on several occasions, 
especially when first one and then another of 
four Apache reserves, one twice as large as 
his, were successfully consolidated with the 
San Carlos Agency. On these occasions Clum 
took along a few score of his best men to 
circulate among the other Indians and tell 
them how good things were at San Carlos— 
how they were governing themselves, how, 
for the first time, definite work had been 
provided, for which they were paid in script 
redeemable at the store. 


By 1876 affairs were functioning so well 
that when the dreaded Chiricahua Apaches 
staged an outbreak from their reservation some 
sixty miles away and Clum reported to his 
charges that the terrified citizens of Arizona 
were hysterically visualizing a similar outbreak 
from San Carlos, the chiefs became so agitated 
that after discussion one of them announced: 
“We are good Indians, here at San Carlos. 
We are peaceful. We are happy. We will not 
join the Chiricahuas on the warpath. But we 
are happy to go on warpath against the Chiri- 
cahuas if it is the wish of Nantan-betun- 
nykayeh.” 


Impressed citizens 


When, a few weeks later, Clum escorted 
fifty-four of his Arivaipa and Coyotero braves 
to Tucson, the impressed citizens bought them 
uniforms of white pants, red shirts and 
obsolete army hats. “Five years before, in 
1871,” wrote Clum, “six of these same citizens 
of Tucson had participated in the killing of 
118 Arivaipa Apaches, killed them merely 
because they were Apaches.” (He might have 
added that when the aroused Federal Govern- 
ment demanded that the perpetrators of this 
horrible Camp Grant Massacre be brought to 
justice, they were, only to be acquitted.) 
“Neither the Indians nor the citizens had 
changed character during those five years, but 
they had reached a better understanding, each 
of the other.” 


This understanding probably never could 
have been attained had not a twenty-one-year- 
old youth remembered that if one holds true 
to his faith and digs deeper than appearances 
he can find a spark of goodness in every man. 


Joseph Polowsky gets 
his meeting 


Tass AgencyPhoto. 


US_ ex-serviceman Joseph Polowsky told 
Peace News earlier this month that he hoped 
to meet some of the Russian soldiers presett 
at the link-up of the Allied armies in Get 
many in 1945, An invitation to go to Mosco¥ 
was accepted and he is seen here speaking 
the crowd who came out to welcome hil 
when, with other American veterans of thé 
Elbe, he arrived at Vrukova airport. He w! 
met by members of the Committee of Soviel 
Veterans of the Meeting of the Elbe, headed 
by its chairman, and numerous representative’ 
of the Soviet and foreign Press. 


—_— 


Unfortunately for Arizona and the Apaches: 
however, Clum’s fine work was thwarted_finallY 
by a strong combination of antagonis? 
influences: three years after his arrival—@ 
after the Apaches had proved themselves by 
helping govern themselves peacefully and by 
volunteering for scout duty against the few 
Apache _renegades—pressure-ridden powe!$ 
decreed that the army enter San Carlos oncé 
more. Clum resigned in protest; and shortlY 
after began the final tragic phase of the grue 
some Apache wars. 


All because fear-blinded men could not 6¢é 
Clum’s proof of how the application % 
courage, plus an abiding faith in man ca® 
win. 


PACIFISTS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


TT has been several years since the War 

Resisters’ International has been success- 
ful in obtaining information about men who 
are refusing military service in Czecho- 
slovakia, Early in 1948 it was learned that 
there were religious objectors (Adventists) 
and reports put the number of refusals on 
this ground as high as 65. News was also 
received of a man who was refusing war 
service in Southern Bohemia and who had 
been sent to prison; on the other hand there 
was also news of another who had declared 
his pacifist principles only after he had been 
conscripted for service, and some arrange- 
ment had been made which permitted him to 
be occupied in office work. 


* 


It is safe to assume that nothing of this 
can be learned in the public press in 
Czechoslovakia, and there are no organized 
groups of pacifists who can supply this infor- 
mation to the WRI. These cases were 
learned about through a pure coincidence 
and there will doubtless be other cases in 
regard to which no information has been 
obtained. 


Czechoslovakia has conscription and has 
no legal provision on grounds of conscience. 
A considerable number of countries are in 
this situation, including most countries in 
the Eastern bloc of power. and also Yugo- 
slavia. With the exception of Spain those 
Western Bloc countries having conscription 
but no CO provisions differ substantially 
from the Eastern European countries as far 
as the men affected are concerned. France, 
Belgium and Italy, to take three examples, 
are, equally with Czechoslovakia, without 
legal provision for conscientious objection; 
but there is no difficulty in these countries 
in learning what is happening to pacifists. 
News of their court appearance and imprison- 
ment can frequently be found in the press, 
and in any case it is possible for pacifists in 
other countries to get news of them from 
people who sympathise with them in their 
own countries. 


There are no sources upon which we can 
depend completely for the news in Czecho- 
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slovakia and had it not been for the accident 
of coincidence mentioned we should have 
literally no information regarding the pos- 
sible existence of conscientious objectors in 
that country. 


* 


Stress has been laid on the coincidence 
that brought this information because in 
many other countries no such coincidence has 
occurred and then there is no information 
available to organised pacifists in the West 
as to what is happening in those countries to 
the men who are refusing to be trained for 
war because they hold that the best way to 
peace is the individual renunciation of war. 


That such men exist can be taken for 
granted, and from the standpoint of their 
comrades in the West it is highly desirable 
that what is done to them should not be 
carried out behind a curtain of concealment. 
Bulgaria is another case in point where there 
is conscription without provision for exemp- 
tion on grounds of conscience. The War 
Resisters’ International has, however, no in- 
formation about the treatment of those who 
refuse military service such as we have 
regarding those who make the same refusal 
in Belgium. 


Similarly with Poland: there is conscri 
tion, but no provision for the pacifist 
objection, and as no coincidence has brought 
us news we have no knowledge of what 
happens to the men whose conscience directs 
them to refuse military service. 


* 


In Russia the position is not quite the 
same. We do get snippets of news from time 
to time that indicate that in some cases con- 
scientious objection may be provided for 
administratively, and comments from Mr. 
Karev, the leader of the Russian Baptists, 
suggest that there may be groups of religious 
objectors who get some kind of recognition. 


In Rumania there is conscription with an 


absolute absence of any recognition of col 
scientious objection, and it is not possible fo 


the outside world to get news on the treat 


ment of pacifists who have refused to traié 
for war. 


Despite frequent efforts on the part of tb 
WRI to obtain such information, the effor 
thus far have been relatively unsuccessft* 
There will be some pacifists attending t 
World Peace Assembly at Helsinki in th 
course of next month. They could help theif 
fellow-pacifists in Eastern Europe if they 
would raise this matter at the Conference. 
=— 
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1 RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 


SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, w.cl 
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TRIBUNE PUBLICATIONS LTD- 
222 Strand, London W.C# 
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Concerning the Conclusion of an‘ 
International Convention on™ the 
Reduction of Armaments and the: 
Prohibition of Atomic Weapons 


The Security Council . . . instructs the UN 
isarmament Commission to draw up and 
tubmit for the approval of the Security Council 
4“draft international convention (treaty) on 
{te question of the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and 
{her weapons of mass destruction.” 


Such a convention, having as its purpose 
he strengthening of peace and international 
“curity, shall provide for: 


(a) The complete prohibition of the use and 
Production both of nuclear and of all other 
Weapons of mass destruction, and the conver- 
4lon of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for 
Xaceful purposes ; 


(b) a major reduction in all armed forces and 
Ml Conventional armaments 5 


_(c) the establishment of a control organ with 
‘hts and powers and functions adequate to 
arantec in the case of all states alike the 
tlfective observance of the agreed prohibitions 
nd reductions. 


Accordingly, the convention (treaty) shall 

in the basic provisions set forth here- 
oder relating to the execution of measures for 
€ reduction of the conventional armaments 


cyPhoto. of States, the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
Other weapons of mass destruction and the 
wsky told | Pocedure for the carrying out of the measures 


two stages: 


FIRST STAGE: MEASURES TO BE 


he hoped 
rs present 


‘s in Ger TAKEN IN 1956 
to Mosco¥ pune following measures shall be taken in 
peaking t¢ | 956: ; 
‘ome him |, 1. The states parties to the convention 
ns of the | eaty) shall pledge themselves, as a first step 
; He was Wards the reduction of armaments and armed 
ee sof Srces, not to increase their armed forces and 
of Sovl® {Conventional armaments above the level 
xe, heade? | %taining on December 31, 1954. They shall 
esentatives aici) pledge themselves not to increase their 
“Bpropriations for armed forces and arma- 
_ | \Snts, including atomic weapons, above the 
| ‘Nel of the expenditure effected for those pur- 
Apaches joe’ during the year ended December 31, 
ted finally \ 954, 
S| 
magomand tig above-mentioned measures shall be car- 
nselves DY 3 out within two months of the entry into 
ly and = of the corresponding agreement. 
t the fe¥|,2he USA, the USSR, China, the United 


powers ‘ingdom and France shall furnish the Dis- 


arlos once |, ™Mament Commission, within one month 
nd shortly j ter the entry into force of the convention 
the gruc- | }*eaty), with full official figures of their armed 


a’: conventional armaments and expendi- 


Tes for military requirements. 
Id not sc he) 


: f 2. An agreed level shall be established to 
Fation Sam “hich armed forces of all states in excess 
man {ng that level shall be reduced, in order that 


— |,” State may possess armed forces capable of 
| ,nstituting a scrious threat to international 
| ace. A substantial reduction shall be effected 
the armed forces of the USA, the USSR, 


itina, the United Kingdom and France. To 
n of com a ends the above-mentioned five powers 
yssible fof ! all undertake to reduce the strength of their 
the treat*|;’Med forces so that they do not exceed the 
| to trail Owing figures: 
ims, 1,000,000 to 1,500,000; USSR, 
art of th 1.599000 to 1,500,000; China, 1,000,000 to 
he efforl 000 ; UK, 650,000 ; France, 650,000. 
successful: to © five powers shall pledge themselves also 
ading thé tegen duce their conventional armaments cor- 
din or POndingly, 
ct thew d the he above-mentioned five powers shall in 
1 thes outs of one year effect a reduction in 
ference, i armed forces and armaments by 50 per 
ae of the difference between the level of 
NEVER 
HER of ths armed forces and armaments of each 
ye the weoe States established in accordance with 
om tho Pledges made by them as set forth herein- 
0 Ve, 
‘ Be Propriations by states for armed forces 
1] Jeo7 Conventional armaments shall be reduced 
oh wel Trespondingly. 
Winton. = 


dus There shall be convened, not later than 
ten 8 the first half of 1956, a world confer- 
ing Og the general reduction of armaments 
atten © prohibition of atomic weapons, to be 
Memb, by states both members and non- 
t ers of UN, with a view to determining 
ang 8ize of the reduction of the armaments 
Pro} armed forces of the other states and to 
‘biting atomic weapons, 


the” Strength of the armed forces which 

in a) States shall be authorised to retain, shall 

levers cases be considerably lower than the 

be : established for the five permanent mem- 
Of the Security Council. 


of *ts, Size of the reduction in the armaments 

bcs including those of the permanent 
Stablicn® of the Security Council, shall be 
iter; %G on the basis of simple agreed 
a ‘including demographic, geographic, 
the eyed and political factors, with a view to 
tion, Sthening of world peace and _ inter- 
"treat * Security and the diminution of the 

Of aggression. 


tition SS One of the first measures for the exe- 
%, en ie programme for the reduction 
apog nents and the prohibition of atomic 

» States possessing atomic and hydro- 


i 
a armed forces and armaments obtaining 
of eccmber 31, 1954, and the reduced level 


DISARMAMENT 


The text of “the proposal of the Soviet Government 
on reduction of armaments, prohibition of atomic weapons, 
and the elimination of the threat of another war,” issued 
: in Moscow on May II, 1955 


gen weapons shall pledge themselves to dis- 
continue tests of these weapons. 


With a view to supervision of the fulfilment 
by states of the aforementioned pledge, an 
international commission shall be set up which 
shall be required to report to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 


5. Simultaneously with the initiation of 
measures to effect the first half of the agreed 
reduction of the armaments and armed forces 
of the five powers to the prescribed levels 
and before the entry into force of the agrec- 
ment on the complete prohibition of atomic 
weapons, states shall solemnly pledge them- 
selves not to use nuclear weapons, which they 
shall regard as prohibited to them. Exceptions 
to this rule may be permitted for purposes of 
defence against aggression, when a decision to 
that effect is taken by the Security Council. 


6. States possessing military, naval and air 
bases in the territories of other states shall 
pledge themselves to liquidate such bases. 


The question of the bases to be liquidated 
during the first stage shall be dealt with by 
supplementary agreement. 


The carrying out of these measures must 
promote the strengthening of the requisite 
confidence between states and facilitate the 
execution of the measures for the reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons envisaged for the second stage. 


SECOND STAGE : MEASURES TO BE 
TAKEN IN 1957 


The following measures shall be taken in 
1957: 


1. The production of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons shall be discontinued immediately, 
and budgetary appropriations of states for 
military requirements shall be reduced corres- 
pondingly. 


2. The USA, the USSR, China, the United 
Kingdom and France shall, in the course of 
one year, reduce their forces and armaments 
by the remaining 50 per cent of the difference 
between the level of the armed forces and 
armaments of cach of these five states obtain- 
ing on December 31, 1954, and the reduced 
level of the armed forces and armaments of 
cach of these states established in accordance 
with the pledges made by them under the con- 
vention. These states shall correspondingly 
reduce their appropriations for armed forces 
and conventional armaments. 


During this stage, measures with a view to 
the reduction of the armaments and armed 
forces of other states to the extent established 
for them at the world conference shall also 
be completed, 


3. After the reduction of armed forces and 
conventional armaments has been carried out 
to the extent of 75 per cent of the total re- 
duction laid down in the convention, a com- 


All over the 
world, men en- 
slaved by the mili- 
tary machine are 
wasting years of 
their lives in 
activities. 
Meanwhile the 
people in unde- 
veloped countries 
cry out for food 
and social services. 


uscless 


Picture — shows 


conscripts in the 
new Italian army, 


plete prohibition on the use of atomic, hydro- 
gen and other weapons of mass destruction 
shall come into effect. The elimination of 
such weapons from the armaments of states 
and their destruction shall begin simultan- 
eously with the final 25 per cent of the agreed 
reductions of armed forces and conventional 
armaments; and both these processes shail 
be completed within the time-limits in 1957. 
All atomic matcrials shall thereafter be used 
exclusively for peaceful purposes. 


States shall pledge themselves to promote 
extensive international co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. This co-opera- 
tion shall include the free exchange of infor- 
mation concerning the use of atomic energy 
in industry, agriculture and medicine and in 
other branches of economic and_ scientific 
activity .In this connection, special attention 
shall be given to assistance to economically 
underdeveloped countries. Such assistance 
shall not be subordinated to any demands of 
a political or military nature. 


States shall endeavour to devote a portion 
of the savings achieved through world-wide 
disarmament and the elimination of nuclear 
weapons to the extensive use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 


4. Measures for the liquidation of all 
foreign military, naval and air bases on the 
territories of other states shall be completed. 


On the completion of all the measures 
enumerated above, it would be desirable that 
the powers should further reduce their arma- 
ments and armed forces to the levels strictly 
necessary for the maintenance of internal 
security and the fulfilment of the obligations 
of signatory states under the terms of the UN 
Charter. 


The question of the obligations of China, 
as one of the permanent members of the 
Security Council, under the convention on the 
reduction of armaments and the prohibition 
of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of 


CLARENCE PICKETT TELLS WHY U.S 
QUAKERS ARE GOING TO RUSSIA 


‘“A delegation representing 
work-a-day people ” 


GQIX American Quakers who, as reported 

briefly in Peace News last week, are 
going to the Soviet Union for a month’s 
good-will visit, hope to express their re- 
ligious concern for world peace to 
Russians in many walks of life. 


Leader of the delegation is Clarence E. 
Pickett, executive secretary emeritus of the 
American Friends Service Committee, which 
is sponsoring the trip. A business man, a 
journalist, a professor of Russian and two 
other Service Committee officials are also 
included. 


“Many American Friends have a_ strong 
desire to renew contacts that have existed 
for many years,” Clarence Pickett said, not- 
ing that the lack of personal contact is abnor- 
mal and leads to exaggerations and mis- 
understandings on both sides. 


“It seems desirable to have a delegation 
representing not the government but work- 
a-day people who will visit Russian people 


and social experiments and report upon 
their findings when they return.” The trip 
is being financed by funds contributed 


especially for this purpose. 


; TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


The trip comes at approximately the same 
time as the publication of a new report 
“Speak Truth to Power,” which the Ser- 
vice Committee is issuing as a Quaker 
search for an alternative to violence in 
international conflict. Three members of the 
delegation shared in preparing the study. 
“We hope to discuss with responsible per- 
sons in religious, academic, and _ public 
affairs in the Soviet Union the kinds of 


problems we have already raised in the 
United States and elsewhere,” Pickett 
declared. 


The other delegates are Wroe Alderson, 


senior partner of a firm of consulting econo- 
mists and former president of the American 
Marketing Association; William B. Edgerton, 
assistant professor of Russian at Pennsyl- 
vania State University and a visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan; Eleanor 
Zelliot, assistant to the editor of the 
American Friend; Hugh W. Moore, 
finance secretary of the Service Committee; 
and Stephen G. Cary, head of the American 
work of the Service Committee. Cary was 
chairman of the 13-member working party 
which prepared “Speak Truth to Power,” in 
which Pickett and Edgerton also participated. 


OLD ASSOCIATIONS 


Quakers have had contact with the 
Russian people during most of the 300 years 
of existence of the Religious Society of 
Friends, but especially since World War I. 
Thirty British Friends went to Russia in 1916 
to give, medical aid to some of the 7} million 
refugees. Six American women joined them 
the next year. In the early 1920s, Quakers 
returned for a large relief operation in the 
Province of Samara, when famine and 
typhus were devastating the country. Later 
a centre was maintained in Moscow; the last 
worker left in 1931. 


In 1948 the American Friends Service 
Committee sent a small shipment of strepto- 
mycin for special use by two doctors to 
treat tuberculosis in a Moscow children’s 
hospital, which brought from the Russian 
Red Cross an expression of gratitude. 
Friends have also had contact with Russian 
officials through Friends International Quaker 
Centres at the United Nations in New York 
and in Europe at Paris, Geneva and 
Vienna. 

Seven British Quakers visited the USSR in 
1951, and some of them spoke widely in the 
US of their visit. In 1953 and again in 1954 
a small number of British, American and 
Swedish Quakers met in Sweden for a con- 
ference with representatives of the Baptist 
Church in the USSR. 
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mass destruction shall be the subject of con- 
sideration, in which the People’s Republic of 
China shall participate. 


2 
Concerning the International Control 
over the Reduction of Armaments and 
the Prohibition of Atomic Weapons 


The General Assembly shall institute an 
international control organ having the follow- 
ing rights and powers: 


1. During the first stage of execution of 
the measures for the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons ; 


(a) in order to prevent a surprise attack by 
one state upon another, the international con- 
tro! organ shall establish on the territory of 
all the states concerned, on a basis of reci- 
procity, control posts at large ports, at railway 
junctions, on main motor highways and in 
acrodromes. The function of these posts shall 
be to ensure that no dangerous concentration 
of military land forces or of air or naval forces 
takes place ; 


(b) the international control organ shall have 
the right to require from states any necessary 
information on the execution of measures for 
the reduction of armaments and armed forces ; 


(c) the control organ shall have unimpeded 
access to records relating to the budgetary 
appropriations of states for military purposes, 
including all decisions of their legislative and 
executive organs on the subject. Statcs shall 
periodically ,within specificd time-limits, fur- 
nish the control organ with information on 
the execution of the measures provided for 
in the convention (treaty). 


2. During the second stage of execution of 
measures for the reduction of armaments and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons: 


The carrying out of the measures provided 
for in the Declaration set forth above and of 
the measures for the reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons envisaged for 
the first stage will create the requisite atmo- 
sphere of confidence between states, thereby 
ensuring the necessary conditions for the ex- 
tension of the functions of the international 
control organ. 


In these circumstances, the international 
control organ shall have the following rights 
and powers: 


_ (a) To exercise supervision, including inspec- 
tion on a continuing basis ,to the extent neces- 
sary to ensure implementation of the conven- 
tion by all states. In the discharge of these 
functions, the international control organ shall 
also have the right to require from states any 
necessary information on the execution of 
measures for the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. 


_ Staff recruited to carry out the work of 
eee shall be selected on an international 
asis. 


(b) To have in all states signatories to the 
convention its own permanent staff of inspec- 
tors, having unimpeded access at all times, 
within the limits of the supervisory functions 
they exercise, to all objects of control. 


In order to prevent a surprise attack by one 
state upon another, the international control 
organ shall in particular have on the territory 
of all the states concerned, on a basis of reci- 
procity, control posts at large ports ,at rail- 
way junctions, on main motor highways and 
in aerodromes. 


(c) The control organ shall have unimpeded 
access to records relating to the budgetary 
appropriations of states for military purposes, 
including all decisions of their legislative and 
executive organs on the subject. States shall 
periodically, within specified time-limits, fur- 
nish the control! organ with information on the 
execution of the measures provided for in the 
convention (treaty). 


3. The control organ shall make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council on meas- 
ures of prevention and suppression with re- 
gard to states infringing the convention on 
the reduction of armaments and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. 


4, The functions and powers. of the per- 
manent international control organ shall be 
made precise on the basis of the foregoing 
happens to the men whose consciences direct 
prepared for this purpose. 


4 


—— 
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Colour bar in a 
London tea shop 


PRATHER clever of Sir Harold Nicholson 
“to have broken through the barrier of 
“no advertising” on the BBC and to review 
his own book in ‘Good Behaviour” (Third). 
Whether the privilege is limited to members 
of the Diplomatic Service or was taken as an 
example of good behaviour is not clear. 

“Having just finished a book on Manners, 
I should like to communicate to you a few 
of the general reflections which this study has 
suggested. I should explain that my book is 
neither a work on social history nor a manual 
of etiquette . . . it will be entitled Good 
Behaviour, and it is an attempt...” 

By his graceful and polished chatter we 
were induced to meander into Fifth Century 
Athens, the French court during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, the Middle 
and Far East, a passing nod to Phaedo and a 
sound wigging to Confucius, We were 
tempted to forget for a brief spell that in 
this world where there is so much worth 
doing and so little time, superficial specula- 
tion detracts from and obscures fundamentals. 

Good behaviour thrives on justice, educa- 
tion, gentleness, fraternity, That “in England 
from 1830 onwards it was the Middle Class 
created by the Industrial Revolution who set 
the tone of respectability,” whereas ‘“ good 
manners, in that essentially they reflect the 
intelligence of the heart...” omits the 
historical record of the heartless injustice, 
ignorance, brutality and ruthlessness which the 
gloss of Industrial Good Manners veneered. 

Like all imperialists, it seems Sir Harold has 
no alternative but to gather nosegays ‘from 
graveyards, so perhaps there is an excuse for 
his cultural doodling. 

* * Py 

We raise our hat to the man mentioned in 
“Going Places .. . Meeting People” (Light), 
who left a London tea shop as a_ protest 
when the woman in charge refused to serve 
a coloured man with a cup of tea, Had Rene 
Cutforth supplied the address of the shop he 
would have deserved the thanks of decent 
people; the omission condones the offence. 

We hope the qualms of conscience he ex- 
perienced by remaining neutral after witness- 
ing the example will fructify and fortify him 
for future occasions, 


* * * 

Let us hope the BBC will not hesitate to 
repeat “Anna Round His Neck” (Third), 
which we recommend to listeners. 

In this excellent new translation by H. I. 
Forrester of the story by Anton Chekhov, 
brilliantly read by Robert Marsden, we watch 
the author unfold the character of a penniless 
bride of eighteen, frustrated and humiliated 
by a marriage of convenience to a pompous, 
fawning, wealthy state official of fifty-four. 
Timorously, tentatively she moves with increas- 
ing assurance, then bursts through all con- 
vention, completely reversing her former role 
of subservience to her lord and master, around 
whose neck she becomes a millstone. 

Those already familiar with the story will 
find the reading by Robert Marsden a revela- 
tion. For those who have yet to make its 
acquaintance we have nothing but envy! 


For Sale N. London 
1933 AUSTIN TAXI £18 


In going order but not licensed. Full pro- 
ceeds to Peace News Fund. 


Phone P.N. Office : STA 2262-4, 


As this is @ free service, we 
vaserve tha right to select notices for 
publication, We nevertheless desire 
to make it as complete a service as 
we reasonably can, and therefore 
urge erganisars of events to: 


Wednesday, June 1 
BRISTOL: 7 p.m; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Broadweir. Preparation for public demonstra- 
tion, June 4, PPU Central Gp. 


Thursday, June 2 
BRISTOL: 7.30 p.m.; Central Hall, 


DIARY 


Old 


Market St. Group Mtg. FoR. 
LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends Mig. 
Ho., Bush Rd., Ian Dizon, Pacifism and 
Youth, PPU, 


Saturday, June 4 
BRISTOL: 2.30 p.m.; Friends Mtg, Ho., 


COLCHESTER : 7 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
ae Adiam, ‘“‘ China and Tomorrow.” FoR 


RAMBLE: Lullingstone, 
Platform 4, 
Bring lunch. Central London PPU. 


LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 


Fear—or faith? 


l AM much obliged to Michael Tippett for 
his ictter, lie says 1 tailed to sce his 
point. Not at all, 1 see it quite well. Un- 
lorttunately he jailed to see mune, Judging 
lrom past experience | assumed he was more 
Lully aware o£ my views. 

Michael ‘lippett says his concern is “to 
find out of what nature is the lunatic situation 
iu which mankind proposes to endanger... 
is it a failure of thought and knowledge, or 
a lauure of feeling aud value? li it were 
the lormer, then Wellock’s appeals are of the 
right Kind, But if it is the Jatier, then ap- 
peats couched in that language are useless, 
oecause they do not speak at all to those 
depihs of the psyche where great judgments 
ot Iceling and value are made.”’ 

As a matter of fact it is a failure both of 
thought and knowledge, and of tecling and 
value, I agree that the failure is fundamen- 
tally a failure of “feeling and value.” It is 
precisely because our teelings and values are 
wrong that our economics are wrong, and thus 
that the vital connection between economics 
and feelings and values should be made clear. 
{ never cease trom stressing the fact that our 
troubles, including Communism and war, arise 
from a way of tife in which moncy values 
have superseded and usurped spiritual values. 


In my Orchard Lea Papers | say: ‘ Super- 
ficially our crisis is economic and political, 
but its roots are spiritual.” Hence what I am 
driving at all the time is the necessity of re- 
lating our economic condition, or plight, with 
our spiritual condition, or plight, and of em- 
phasising that the tangibles ct life, the things 
that are seen, are determined by the intan- 
gibles, the things that are not seen. 

It is the failure to relate those two sets of 
realities, the tangibles and the intangibles, 
which has led to the failure of politics, on the 
one hand, and of religion, including the Arch- 
bishop of York, on the other, to resolve the 
problem of peace and war, Unless our in- 
tangibles control our tangibles, which means 
that our economics must be an expression of 
our spiritual values, disarmament will not 
take place. Unless the intangibles change 
conduct they are insincere and thus futile. 
The purpose of salvation is a new mind, but 
also a new way of life and new economics. 


Today the West professes Christianity but 
operates a materialist, even Marxian economic 
system, whence it has developed contradic- 
tions it cannot resolve, and tensions which it 
cannot remove, except by war. The churches 
have acquiesced in the process, whence the 
Gospel they profess has lost its power. There 
are courageous exceptions, of course, This is 
the dilemma of the church, and of the Arch- 
bishop of York, 


It is my deep conviction that disarmament 
and war depend upon the synthesis of the 
material and the spiritual, of the substance 
of things hoped for, including our material 
living standards, and the evidence of things 
unseen, including our spiritual values. Today 
we lack the directives, the aims, the vocations 
which will so control our wants, appetites and 
demands that our lives as persons and as 
nations will be consonant with the universal 
demand for peace. We know not what we 
do. It is a new synthesis of life that we 
need, of the things that are seen, and that 
are unseen. A spiritual economics which 
issues in a new way of life and an economic 


revolution. 
WILFRED WELLOCK. 
Write to your new MP 


V 


v 


“ 


HATEVER action pacifists took on 
May 26, I think it is possibly even 
More important that immediately after the 
new Parliament assembles we should all 
write to our Members; bringing to their 


~~ | notice the fact that we give no mandate to 


Send notices to arrive not later 
than Monday morning. Include: 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (nail, 
street) ; nature of event; speakers, 
organisers (and secretary's address) 
preferably in that order and style. 


TERMS: Cash with 


Rd., N.4, 
Sunday, June 5 


Assemble 10 a.m. 
Children welcome. 


before publication, 


Victoria. DISPLAYED 


publication, 


Thursday, June 9 


minimum 28, 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). Please 
don’t send stamps in payment, except for odd 
pence. Maximum length 6@ words, Address 
for Box No. replies: Peace Newa, 3 Hiackstock 


required by the Thursday eight days prior to 


WHEN REPLYING to 
advertisements please mention 


LETTERS 


any plans for the development or use of the 
H-bomb; that we intend to win others to our 
point of disagreement and urging that Parlia- 
ment should take positive steps to replace the 
fears, suspicions and threats of international 
relationships by bold and imaginative measures 
for the removal of Want, Disease and Home- 
lessness, 


Ten thousand letters in the first week would 
surcly impress themselves on the conciousness 


of Members. 

MAX PARKER. 
Drayson, 
Church Avenue, Pinner. 


Austria 


TP.HE signing of the Treaty has brought 
~~ joy to Austria and we hope, some relief 
from tension to the rest of the world. 


When the Austrian delegation was about 
to leave for Moscow in April, the following 
message of encouragement was sent by the 
small group of Vienna members of the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) to the four 
delegates: 


“In view of your impending visit to 
Moscow, may we express our hope for 
the successful outcome of your mission. 
May your work there not only bring Austria 
her freedom at last, but also be a con- 
tribution to the smoothing out of the 
differences between East and West. 


_ “The Religious Society of Friends has 
since its inception regarded its witness for 
peace ag an essential foundation of its 
Christian belief. Since you also are filled 
with the deepest wish for peace, we ask you, 
during your negotiations in Moscow, to 
keep in sight not only Austria’s specific 
interests but also the longing of all man- 
kind for peace, 


“We will support your work in Moscow 
with our thoughts and prayers, May 
patience and strength be given you, to 
prepare the way for a closer spiritual 
approach between East and West, for our 
land and for all mankind.” 

This message was cordially acknowledged 
by each of the four delegates and it found 
an echo in the words of Chancellor Julius 
Raab when he ended his speech to 60,000 
young people gathered in rejoicing at 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, on May 15 
by saying: 

“Let us work together to make Austria 
a~power for peace and reconciliation in a 
torn world.” 

May Austria’s example of the courage and 
common-sense of a small nation pursuing 
peaceful ends in a warlike world be an en- 
couragement to all of us! 


FRIEDA BACON. 


Graz Merangasse 26, 
Styria, Austria. 


Points from letters 


T PRESUME from the report in a recent 

issue of Peace News that seven Africans 
who failed to present themselves for vaccina- 
tion were not only fined £4 or a month, but 
also ordered to be vaccinated, that there is a 
special law in Southern Rhodesia applying to 
Africans, The Public Health Act of Southern 
Rhodesia has a conscience clause which 
allows residents in Southern Rhodesia to get 
exemption within six months of entry into 
the country or from the date on which they 
become liable for vaccination. I presume this 
does not apply to Africans... 


If white people can be allowed the right to 
conscientious objection, as they have in the 
Union of South Africa and in Southem Rho- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


order, 3d. per word, PORTUGAL by liner. 
days £43, 


£15 10s. 2 weeks inc. 


Friendship Service, 48 Dalston Lane, E.8.} 112, Ei Sereno Stati o 
CLI 3302, Calif, USA” ation, Los Angeles, 
LATEST TIME for copy: Monday morning PERSONAL a“ 
AUBRBY BROCKLEHURST, qualified SITUATIONS VACANT 
ADVERTISEMENTS are | watchmaker, offers wide selection of new Th oe 
watches with genuine guarantees. Enquiries! 44 Seam none of persons answering wl 
welcomed: articles sent on appro, All types| S0vertlsements must be made through a i", 


gold and silver purchased. 
London, W.C.1. 


16 days inc. £39, 20 
80 holidays in 18 countries from 
Send stamp Holiday 


of watch, clock, and jewellery repairs. 
6 Endsleigh St., 
Tel.: EUSton $501. 


desia, why should this right be denied 
coloured persons? 
L. LOAT. 
; Secretary, 
The National Anti-Vaccination League. 
26/28 Warwick Way, S.W.1. 


From PN workers overseas 


INDIA: We are in the middle of a compoutl 
where the native aborigines live. ; 
The children here are so small for the! 
age and the people so thin because they hav! 
not enough to eat. It is really pitiful. Thel 
wages are so low and even then they cal 
buy because everything has dried up—tbet 
have been no winter rains so far. 
Please think of me often and pray tb 
I may not get hard amid so much hardship. 
ROSETTA BENCE. 
Church Mission House, 
Proctor Road, 
Bombay 7. 
(Rosetta Bence now teaching in India vi 
until last Christmas one of Peace News’ reg 
lar voluntary helpers), 


GERMANY: On Sunday a friend of mit 
came over here from the East Zone of Ge 
many. He greeted me by saying “ Well, af 
you all in England as afraid of us in th 
East Zone as my in-laws.” When I question 
him why so many people came over into tt! 
West, he answered “ True, but I bet you nevé 
sae ot the folk who came over to us in tb 

ast. 

This man, by the way, lost a leg fightisl 
against Russia in World War II. 


DORIS WHE R, 
Rossberg 22, BEE 
Altenahr, Germany. 


S. AFRICA : Things are quite definitely drift 
ing, willy nilly, for lack of a common-se® 
policy, to more and more prohibitions, * 
pressions, and false denunciations (eg agai 
Huddleston) as of a “police-state” and} 
clumsy and inefficient one at that, Thinf 
economically are admittedly, (sotto voce, ! 
course) in an increasingly bad way, in spil 
of propaganda about continued Prospcrity. , 
Is not this the moment for a_ practi} 
and positive action by Peace News and evell 
sincere supporter of it to copy Eisenhowe 
and, starting from your editorial offices, spre 
a “Snowball” campaign—by telephone, po 
card, or word of mouth—exhorting, 3 


to ten others, and so on—to abstain frot|——— 
buying South African grapes and other pro 
ducts—including the harsh SA wines, whi I 


cannot compete with the age-old produd! 
of France, Italy, Spain, Portugal ne evel 


Germany. HIE] 
SOUTH AFRICAN READER. | th: 

(Name and address supplied.) ae 

It is 


A recital of music for flute, harp and piaf¢] { e 
had an appreciative audience in Leeds Jai! "other 
month. Proceeds were for Peace Pledg? 


Union Funds. The artists we hn Leach; 
flautist and Wendy L’Eves a ee and! vee 
planist, both principals Tin’ the BBC. Wil) 
orthern Orchestra. told 5 
[eticip, 
f It Is 

{ there 
hienc 
and ftom & 
HIRE PURCHASE p 
Capital is available from time to : 
time for business propositions Ge 8h 
open to full investigation. ao 

rag f 

Enquiries to: an 2 

ra 
Box No. 637 ine 
C/o Peace News, 3, Blackstock Road, N.4 “onflict 
Mit de, 
toy (9) 
1 Sstroy 
o ] 
ol 


_ READ MANAS, 
inquiry. Send for free sample copy. § 
year, Manas Publishing Company, P.O. pe 


journal 


of independ ' ““Picte 
| on : 

fig bec 

i. 


oflice of the Ministry of Labour of oft 
scheduled employment agency tf the appli@y 
b a male aged 18 to 64 or » woman aged 
o 


Old 


Rosemary St., for H-bomb Proicst Campaign. 
Cars, lorries, etc., assemble for posters and 
speakers to tour city, 7 p.m. Durdbam 
Downs, Open-air Mtg, Offers of cars and 
help to Will Parkin, 15 Kenmore Crescent, 
Bristol 7, SoF, FoR, PPU. 

LONDON: 1.45 p.m.; Procession assembles 
6 Bndsleigh St,, W.C.1., March to Trafalgar 
Sq. for 3 hr. meeting, 5 p.m. Buffet_ and 
Peace Exhibition followed by ‘* Any Ques- 
tlons?” in crypt of St, Martin-in-the-Ficlds. 


a A a 
TTT TTT 


Every week ? 


SUNDAYS 
HYDE PARK: 3 p.m; Pacifiat Youth 
Action Group. Hvery Sunday. PYAG. 


GLASGOW: Open-air mtg. Queen's Park 
Gates, Victoria Rd. 7.45 pin, Cambell Wilkie 
and Keith Bovey, Glasgow PPU. 


TUESDAYS 
CHESTER « 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz 
Christian pacifias open-air mtg. Local 


Bite. 
MPF, 


Methodist ministers and others. 


THURSDAYS 

LONDON, W.C.13 1.15-1.45 p.m.; Church 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen St. Weekly 
lumch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by clergy and laymen of 
Afferent denominations. 

LONDON, W.C.1s 7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep- 
pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. Pacifist Youth 


Aaion Group, 
FRIDAYS 

EVERYWHERE, anytime, sreet-selling 
PRACBR NEWS. Copies supplicd ‘sale or 
reuwn"', Posters free. Send for your quota 
today to 3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4., 
or collect from the steps of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square between 5.30 and 


6.30 p.m, 
SATURDAYS 
LIVERPOOL: 7.30 p.m.; Pier Head, Open 
Ale Meeting. Liverpool and District Peace 
ard. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO 
NEW READERS 


You can give PEACE NEWS 

nine weeks postal trial for 

2s. 6d. only (U.S. Office 13 
weeks for $1). 


Please send PEACE NEWS for...... 
to the name and address below. 


I enclose 
NAME 


OP e mercer cerees erro Heer rerEt es sesaseesntere® 


ADDRESS 


TAO Paver neers err eee seer un reese seta sHEDEHeoene 


Cee ev ees ocerorosesevoverensseroeseseonretstsse 


STANDARD RATES: 


HOME EDITION (G.B. and overseas) 
1 year 21s., 24 weeks 10s., 12 weeks Se, 
Or order from your newsagent, 


U.S, AIR EXPRESS EDITION 
1 year $4, 6 months $2. 
PEACE NEWS 

3 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 


es] 
130 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass.USA 


MEDICAL EFFECTS or RADIO- 
ACTIVITY: Sclentific Conference at 45 Rus- 
sell Sq., W.C.1. (nr. Euston Stn.) Saturday, 
June 4, 2.30 p.m.—6 pm, Adm. free. Detalls 
from Secy., MAPW, 291 Burntwood Lane, 


7. 


ACCOMMODATION 

HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and folly 
good food to visitors and permanent gucms. 
CANonbury 1340, Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton 

a N.S, 

AGM DELEGATE recommends Shayler for 
board or bed and breakfan, 

HAMPSTEAD Garden Suburb, Pleasant 
furnished flat or rooms, Quiet. Garden. 
Suitable couple—2 friends. Vegetarians only. 
Box No. 636, 

HOLIDAYS 

A WELCOME awaits Peace News readers 
always at Royhills Holiday Centre, Blackboys, 
Uckfield, Sussex. Lovely murroundings ; com- 
fortable rooms; friendly feliowship. Write 
Rev, Arthur Peacock. Vacancies Whitsun. 15s. 
per day. 

BUXTON, Westminster Vegetarian Guest 


House, Broad Walk. Friendly comfort, Home 
baking Good district walking -and touring. 
Tel. 929 Janct and James Joyce. 


HASTINGS. Weekends or Conferences. 
Bed & Breakfast 12s. 6d.  Reaidential area 
near sea and shops. H, & C, Gas fire. 


5 Boscobel Rd., St. Leonards, 

LET'S GO to Warsaw! Join the world's 
youth in pesce and friendship at the 1955 
Festival in Poland. July 31-Aug. 14. Only £33 
for three weeks; fortnight £29, Details from 
British Youth Festival Cttee,, 9 Camden High 
Street, London, N.W.1, 


write to Mr. Adalbert Schwingshakl, Klagen- 
furt, P.O.B.68, Austria. 

VEGETARIANISM. London Vegetarian 
Society welcomes enquiries from all interested 
in living without using the flesh of animals 
for food, Literature free on receipt of 24d. 
stamp, Vegetarian Handbook contains ad- 
dresses of Hotels and Guest Houses, at home 
and abroad, which are cither entirely vege- 
tarian or willing to cater for vegetarians; also 
schools, Health Food Stores, etc. Price 1s. 
2d, including postage, Write Secretary, Lon- 
don Vegetarian Society, 81 Lamb's Conduit 
St., London, W.C.1. Tel. CHA 5078/9, 

WRITE FOR PEACE! S.A.E., details of 
our work for international friendship. ‘* Cara- 
van,’’ (HU) 14 Lambs Close, London, N.9. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged alr 
mail covers. Please send to WRI, Lansbury 
House, 88 Park Ave., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


LITERATURE 


BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY 
—vigorous, forthright and consistently against 
wat—the ‘' Socialist Leader,”" Indispensable to 
members of the PPU who want up-to-date 
information of home and world politics. 
Threepence weekly. Obtainable from your 
newsagent or from 48 Dundas St., Glasgow, 
C.l, and 318 Regenta Park Rd., Finchley, 
London, N.3. 


QUAKERISM. Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, free on application 
to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 


Friends’ House, Ruston Rd., London, 


Headmaster, 


PEACE WORK is available for all voll 
teera at Peace News office. Daytime and ¢ 
Wednesday evening we’ shall be grateful 
help. Write, phone or just drop in to 
News (STAmford Hill 2262), 3 Blackstock 
(above Fish & Cook, stationers), Fis 
Park, N.4. E- 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED rr) 


MABEL EYLES Duplicating Service, 
Hornsey Road, N.19. (ARC, 1765), “ 
ee el eee 


FOR SALE 


td 
HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEFT. of 
plain postcards, 2s. 6d. 100; 6 x 34 envelo’G, 
white 183, 6d. 1,000 box; manilia 126; ys: 
1,000 box; white bank paper, 10 % “% j# 
7s. 6d. 500 sheets ; Newswrappers, 10 * aoe 
153, 1,000, 18, 9d. 100; plain economy! si 
4} x 33 in. 138, 6d, 1,000, 18, 6d. 100. 


bost free. ; Z 
NB is your newsagent 


displaying Peace New’ 
@ oleh 

Ask him to order two extra ©? ‘od 

weekly to be placed on show 


purchased by you if left ov" | 


An 


be denied # 


GIVING 


oe, I can remember six war panics. In each 
yn League. case, the public was gulled, and in each case 
the facts came out later. But the public 
never learned, and it was ready to be gulled 
rerseas again at any time. We are in the hands of 
f a compoutl Politicians, generals, armament nimufac- 


turers and journalists—all of them anxious 
for unlimited expenditure, and given to 


i cil J ‘ 
aall for th Nventing scares, which (terrify the public, 


pee they and terrify Ministers of the Crown, 

Br she can —Lord Welby, a former Permanent 
ied up thet) Secretary to the Treasury, 1913. 
¥ THE 

nd pray thi! re. ; ee 
h hardship. asked Hermann Goering, the Fuerher’s 


ight-hand man himself, whether it. wisi’ 
}| fue that he had unleashed World War H 
in. utter disregard of the desires of the 
People. To this he smirked: “Why of 
Course, the common people never want war, 
Neither in Germany, nor in Russia, nor in 
le US, nor anywhere else. ‘That is under- 
Stood. But the common people have 


A BENCE. 


in India wi 
> News’ reg 


end of mitt{| Nothing to say about it; it is the leaders 
Zone of Get|| Who decide the policy, and when they 
2 “Well, af, decide on war, it is a simple matter to drag 
of us in thi! @ people along. All you have to do, is 
I question# to tell them they are being attacked. ‘Then 
aver into t row any oulspoken pacilists into jail for 
yet you neve threatening the national security, You can 
to us in rum up the war spirit in no time. lis as 
simple as that.” ; 

leg fightisl —Prof. G. M. Gilbert, Associate 
L Professor of Psychology, Michi- 
/HEELER. gan State College, Sept. 5, 1954. 


GAME 


1 would say that you people have about 


finitely drift} | ten or fifteen years’ peaceful rowing on 


ommon-s the Thames, before the NEXT “ PARTY.” 
iibitions, * —Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, 
3 (eg agai addressing the London Rowing 
ate” and 


Club, September, 1954. 


AWAY 


ne We should now proclaim our readiness to 


hat. This 
tto voce, 


yay, in spit 


prosperity | *0lish war. 
practi@ we nae 955 
ys and ev Gen, MacArthur, January, 1955. 
Elsen Above is from a new Peace News 
Hes SPrig| |. Wallet, 2s. 100 or 15s. 1,000, post free 
Phone, po from 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
wrting, ea 
bstain fry = : 
oth rot” 
vines, whi NO NEWS OF DEPORTED 
14) 
ld product) WAR RESISTER 
‘DHERE is no news of Francisco Fernandez, 
READER. the Spanish war-resister deported from 
ied the USA, since he arrived at Gibraltar in late 
-o) April 
; t is known that he was allowed to leave 
¢ 
, and ae the boat, and that he wished to visit his 
nace Piedad ‘Mother in Cadiz, but whether or not he ever 
John Leach! there, is not yet known. 


yh Gibraltar 

d hen he was last seen, at ibraltar, 

harpist af Wikandez was roaming about the ship at 

\ to, “oking healthy and in good ath ee 
— “a friend that he had no needs, an 
—— [icipated no difficulty in writing letters. 

that is reported from Spain that the regime 

IENT u’fe has recently proclaimed a policy of 


oe towards the various kinds of exiles 
fom Spain. 


Painter of war and peace 


REMARKABLY fine, balanced pro- 
% gramme at the Academy Cinema, Oxford 
“tcet, includes “Sawdust and Tinsel” (Films 
a, France) a striking and moving Swedish 
fi of circus artists, and a memorable art 
ae “Picasso” (Film Traders) sensitively 
yltected by Luciano Emmer. 
~The tatter shows how Picasso reflects the 
Mecquicts of our time. We see terrified children 
4 deserted in an occupied town; even the 
) eve Of peace is distorted. War once more is 
| *Stroying the hopes of men. 
‘tO Picasso the dove is the unconquerable 

ol. Our present dilemma is horribly 


time to 
ositions 
ion. 


‘ad, N.4 


E indepeas@ 


“Picted and the monster (of war) will b 
. Sey : Sag 
ny, Po, Be figdPed once for all if the nature of the con- 
Angeles, ¥ tT 1g made clear to the conscience of men. 

fo .© painter of war and peace, Picasso loves 

‘Victo tow the human family unarmed and 
NT ; Nous, Choosing life, he symbolises the 


newering rae "Na Mors and disasters of war in ‘ Guernica.” 


Atural : 
rough @ Vinee figures are distorted by obscure 
ere of ence, by a painter possessed of a hatred 
oman aaed J “co, © unreason of war. The programme 


she, of T&S. off tomorrow. 
the provistg Cer 
| Order, 


Gute Pan | BLLOLYLHLLL VY GY HHHDYES 
Apply Ho. | | THE OLD ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
“ Letchny : IN GREAT BRITAIN 

’ ot 
oot “in All who seek a Christian Church 
Pply 


which preaches Peace are Invited 


lor a vo to sena ls for information, litera- 
ime and Oy | ture, and specimen magazine to 
p tn to ae | The Secretary 
Nackstoc 
m0), Fi STEENOVEN HOUSE 
WANTED oy) 
Service, wy 
ee i 
w\|What is 

3 envelMy W Ish ° ° 
is Pee) |velsh. Nationalism ? 

z 
pated t you are for peace you are for national 
6d, 100: freedom. Send for 


“What is Welsh Nationalism ?” 
by H. W. J. Edwards 6d (x 1}d) 


py, 
Historical Basis of Welsh Nationalism” 


2 News Ed. 1, Myrddin Lloyd 71 6d (x 6d) 
And List of Publications e 

re col YMRU (Welsh Party) OFFICES 

show Cardiff 

fe over | 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND THE H-BOMB 


2000 urge: 


use them’”’ 


From Constance Willis 
[Tf was good to be at the Congregational Pacifist Crusade Breakfast at King’s 
Weigh House, London at 8 am on May 17, and at the Annual General Meeting 


of the Crusade which followed. 


The Chairman, the Rev. H. D. Oliver 
(Holloway), announced a present membership 
of 2,000 and including 360 Ministers in the 
Congregational Church. 


Concerning conscription, he said the Com- 
mittee wished to stress the importance of using 
the leaflets for young men putting both sides 
of the question before them, as “this is part 
of our responsibility to our young pcople.” 

A suggestion that the Crusade’s name be 
changed to Congregational Pacifist Fellowship 
was debated and finally accepted. The sec- 
retary, the Rev. Harold Johnson (Buckhurst 
Hill), said: 

“In the shadow of the H-bomb we have 
a far preater chance of establishing contact 
with the other side than we have had for 
many years, and, as a [cllowship of pcace- 
makers, I hope we shall be able to draw 
other people into the Fellowship.” 

The mecting was reminded of three Resolu- 
tions coming before the General Assembly of 
the Congrcgational Union Meeting in London 
that week: 

1. THe UNiTED Nations: “ That this 
Assembly, noting that the year 1955 marks 
the 10th anniversary of the establishment 
of the United Nations, grateful for its work 


Councillor’s 8-minute 


motion on the bomb 


(XHAIRMAN of the Dartford Rural Council, 
’ Councillor G. J. Russell, JP, limited a 
motion on the H-bomb to eight minutes only, 
when Councillor G. Mellor introduced it 
recently. 

The motion was defeated by cight votes 
to seven. 

The terms of the motion were: 


“This Council consider that the Govern- 
ment, in adopting the principle of nuclear 
warfare and at the same time refusing to 
carry out a general deep shelter policy, are 
leaving the population utterly unprotected 
from the terrifying devastation of the atom 
and hydrogen bombs. 

“The Council further consider that in the 
event of war the present Civil Defence ser- 
vices, being mainly conceived to deal with 
injuries and destruction arising from conven- 
tional bombing, are fundamentally inade- 
quate to deal with the devastation and the 
frightful effects on human lives arising from 
nuclear warfare and it is very doubtful 
if the Civil Defence personnel would have 
a better chance of survival than the general 
population.” 
it was sought to rule the motion out of 

order, on the grounds that this was a national 
problem and not one which specifically affec- 
ted the area. 


Hammarskjold on his 
China visit 


CONTACTS between UN Secretary-General 

“ Dag Hammarskjold and the Pcople’s 
Republic of China on the release of 11 
imprisoned United States flyers and other 
detained UN Command personnel were “in- 
tensified”” during Mr. Hammarskjold’s recent 
trip to Europe. 

At a press conference at UN Headquarters 
on Thursday, May 5, the Secretary-General in 
reply to a question on the problem of the 11 
airmen, said there was “nothing new to 
report,” but that contacts between himself and 
the People’s Republic of China were “‘ not only 
continued but, if anything, intensified.” 

Asked whcther this intensification took place 
during his trip to Europe, from which he 
returned earlier this week, Mr. Hammarskjold 
answered: “ You might guess that the reply 
would be yes.” But he declined to elaborate 
further on the subject. 


“A challenge in the air” 


Questioned as to how he felt on the general 
question of relaxation of international tension 
following his recent trip to Europe and “ your 
soundings over there,” the Secrctary-General 
said there was a “kind of challenge in the 
air; a kind of challenge for those of us who 
work for peace.” 

As to how the United Nations can most 
usefully serve at the moment, he added that he 
regarded the phrase “challenge in the air” as 
a kind of challenge at the ‘“‘ very doorstep, 
first of all, of the Secretary-General’s office.” 
This meant, he said, that the Secretary- 
General had to use all possibilities at his 
disposal “in his direct contacts.” It meant a 
kind of “ intensified availability,” a willingness 
to co-opcrate, “to catch the opportunity and 
to come in when thcre is a demand for it 
or when we feel that it would serve an 
immediate purpose.” It was more a question 
of attitude, he explained, “ out of which action 
easily grows.” 

Asked to what extent his generalisation, 
“the friendly doorstep idea,” would apply to 
efforts to achieve some kind of understanding 
or inaugurate some procedures between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of 
China, Mr. Hammarskjold indicated that it 
was his duty to try and explain viewpoints 
“in all directions.” This applied between 
members as well as between members and 
non-members and, he said, “I do not think 
that any few countries or any group of 
countrics is excluded, provided I have some- 
thing to say which makes sense and where I 
am on solid ground.” 


during these years in restraining aggression, 
and appreciating the splendid achievements 
of its specialized agencies in giving to man- 
kind higher standards of food, health, work 
and education, calls upon all churches and 
individuals to sustain this work and urges 
support of the United Nations Association.” 


2. CONSCIENTIOUS Onjecrors: “ That this 
Assembly strongly urges H.M. Government 
to amend the National Service Act so that a 
man who genuincly acquires pacifist con- 
victions at any time during his liability to 
recall to service may be able to register 
as a conscientious objector.” 

3. WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION: 
“That this Assembly, whilst recognising the 
tragic dilemma facing the governments of 
the world as a result of the widespread 
suspicion and fear that divide the nations, 
and the responsibilities for defence that rest 
upon those in authority, solemnly aflirms 
its conviction that the manufacture and use 
of weapons of mass destruction are con- 
trary to the purpose of God and the mind 
of Christ.” 

When these Resolutions came before the 
Assembly on May 18, the Rev. H. D, Oliver, 
on behalf of the Congregational Pacifist 
Fellowship suggested the following addition 
to the third Resolution: 

‘And calls on Congrcgationalists person- 
ally to renounce all participation in the 
production and use of such weapons.” 

Dr. A. D, Belden passionately supported 
this and wished that the Assembly would give 
a more challenging lcad, but the original 
resolution was carried, with only a few voting 
against. 


Justice and Christianity 


At a Public Meeting organised by the Con- 
gregational Pacifist Fellowship the Rev. R. C. 
(“ Dick”) Wood, MA (Kingston), gave a most 
scholarly and challenging address on Justice 
and Christianity. 

Talking of the concept of the “just” war, 
he quoted from a copy of the Christian News- 
letter published in 1940 which stated that 
whilst the bombing of military objectives 
could be regarded as fulfilling the demands of 
justice when two nations were at war “if this 
became mass bombing, then the writer 
indeed could no longer feel that justice was 
being done and that there was nothing for 
it but the acceptance of the pacifist case.” 

“From obliteration bombing we now face 
the annihilation bombing of the human race, 
and one wonders why those who spoke thus in 
1940 have not been true to their declaration 
then and come completely over to the pacifist 
camp,” the Rev. R. C. Wood declared. 


ANIMAL BELSENS 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 
JDURING the past two years over 
25,000 monkeys have passed through 
Britain on their way to the USA, where 


many have been used for rocket weapon 
research. 


Protesting against this, a deputation led by 
Peter Freeman, MP, recently met Mrs. Pandit, 
High Commissioner for India, and urged that 
the Indian Government should cease exporting 
monkeys, 


This is by no means the beginning of the 


story. 

In 1952, Emrys Hughes, MP, asked the 
Minister of Supply for what purpose the 
scientists in his employ applied for licences to 
experiment on animals during the previous 
year. The “ phrasc-book” reply, “It would 
not be in the public interest to give this infor- 
mation,” was given. 

From time to time, however, information 
about these establishments docs leak out. The 
“United Humanitarian League” gained a first- 
hand report of atrocities at the Government’s 
germ warfare research station at Porton, from 
an electrician who, whilst working there, lost 
his way and wandered into the wrong room, 

In a sickening report, he told how a monkey 
in a glass cage was undergoing tests with 
poison gas, and how the animal, with head 
buried in its arms, sobbed like a child. 


AT PORTON 


The name of Porton, Britain’s premier 
animal Belsen, went down in the pages of 
infamous history in 1915, when the British 
Medical Journal described the lingering death, 
lasting fourteen days, of animals exposed to 
chlorine gas. 

The Lancet, in 1946, told of prolonged ex- 
periments with poison gas on unanaesthetised 
dogs and goats—again at Porton. 

In 1953, the MepicaL History OF THE 
SECOND WorLD Wak stated that trials in con- 
nection with defence against new chemical 
agents made continuous demands for testing 
animals, and necessitated the enlargement of 
the experimental farm attached to the Chemical 
Defence Experimental Station. 

How many experiments are carried out 
there, we do not know, but the nature of some 
of them can be understood from the following 
quotation from the same book under the 
chapter, “ Biological Effects of Explosions.” 

“Shadowgraphs of the hind limb of a 
rabbit immediately before and 550 micro- 
seconds after the impact of the steel ball 
showed the same type of distortion as the 
gelatine blocks.” (These were used in a 
non-animal experiment on the impact of 
missiles) “Similar shadowgraphs of the 
hind limb of a rabbit were also taken with 
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“Don’t make or! The struggle against 


German rearmament 


I. IN GERMANY 


pst GERMANY, no less than West Ger- 

many, continues to reveal youth hostility 
to militarization, The Kasernicrie Volks- 
polizei (People’s Police in Barracks), which is 
the armed force being prepared in the Soviet 
Zone, is short of doctors. This in spite of the 
fact that some medical students have gone into 
the Russian Zone from the West in the hope 
of escaping conscription and to avoid the sur- 
plus of doctors in the West. 


To overcome the shortage, the Secretary for 
Universities and the chief physician of the 
Kasernierte went recently to the 700-years-old 
University of Greifswald and told the Dean 
that from September 1, 1955, only such young 
men would be admitted as students of medicine 
as agreed to become military doctors. ‘The 
move brought an immediate and hostile reac- 
tion. Heated discussions took place in a series 
of student meetings and were followed by a 
student strike with classroom desertions. 


The SED (Communist-controlled party) un- 
dettook to ‘‘ enlighten ” the students, who were 
summoned to hear a party leader from the 
University of Rostock, Before he could speak, 
however, according to WP reporter Henry 
Holm, the students’ protests became so up- 
roarious that the mecting had to be called off. 
Police rushed in, and 250 students—all except 
some who managed to disappear—-were pushed 
into trucks and taken to police headquarters. 
After prolonged grillings, 17 were told they 
must face trial. Some of the 17 were SED 
members ! 


2. IN BRITAIN 


Jee thousand people in East London voted 
recently on the question of whether Ger- 
many should be rearmed or not. 


At the count, which took place at Hackney 
Town Hall on May 10, it was shown that 90 
per cent had voted against, 5 per cent. for, and 
5 per cent. spoiled their papers, the reason 
usually given as “‘ No arms for any nation.” 


The district has a large Jewish population. 


After the count had taken place, the Com- 
mittee Against German Rearmament issued the 
following statement, through the Chairman, 
the Rev. Dawe of Dalston Congregational 
Church: 


“Had 50,000 people voted on this issue, we 
are certain the result would have been the 
same. A stop must be put to the policy of 
rearmament as a whole, and candidates must 
be made to know how the electorate feels, 


“This committee is against the rearmament 
of both East and West Germany—history has 
proven that arms cannot achieve peace and 
friendship among the nations. 


“The time has come when we must face 


the issuo of uniting together in peace, or perish 
together in an H-bomb war.” sata) ea 


The grim story behind the 
traffic in monkeys 


the thigh muscles bound in four layers of 
sugical tape.” 

“Experiments were then undertaken in 

which laboratory animals of different sizes 
were exposed to the experiments of bore 
charges of high explosives. It was found 
that there was a range of pressure, which 
varied from species to specics' in which 
all animals were immediately killed. 
. .. Further away there was a zone of pres- 
sure in which animals were found alive -im- 
mediately after an explosion, but usually 
dicd within a day. Animals in this group 
might have blood-stained froth in the upper 
Tespiratory passages and frequently showed 
tespiratory symptoms. Still further from the 
experiment, internal examination of ex- 
posed animals showed damage to the 
thoracic and occasionally the abdominal 
organs.” 
Dogs, cats, horses, sheep, goats, rabbits, 
mice, guinea pigs, pigeons, canaries and 
monkeys have so far been the main species to 
suffer outrages in the name of “ science.” That 
human experiments are sometimes made was 
proved by the case of LAC Maddison, who, 
for extra pay, volunteered to be a human 
uinea pig, and consequently lost his life, 
Sunday Dispatch, May 31, 1953), 

Humans may volunteer for monetary gain 
and military prestige if they desire, but 
animals have no voice but ours to say “No” 
to this barbaric decadence, this cowardice, for 
it is cowardice to inflict on others the things 
one mostly fears oneself, this blood sacrifice ta 
the god of war. 


Peace Through Bombs? 


Saturday, June 4 


UNITED 
LONDON DEMONSTRATION 


1.45 pm. The London Pipe Band and marchers 
assemble at 6, Endsleigh Street, Euston, 
W.C.1. for march through West End to 
Trafalgar Square. 

3 pm. Trafalgar Square Meeting addressed 
by John Ferguson, Christopher Farley, Sybil 
Morrison, Rev. Kenneth Greet, Rev. Ronald 
Redman. Chair: Stuart Morris, 


5 pm. Buffet Tea and Exhibition in The 
Crypt, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, followed’ 
by “ Any Questions ?” Panel: Dr, }. Boag, 
Vera Brittain, Denis Hayes, John Ferguson 
and others. 

Organised by the Standing Joint Pacifist Commitee 


for the Friends Peace Committee, Anglican Pacifist 


Fellowship, Peace Pledge Uni i 
Relea sin: rf ion and Fellowship of 


@ From page one 


Neutral belt 


Page Bight 


for Europe ? 


FERMENT IN WEST GERMANY 


if Bulgaria and Hungary might not enjoy 
the same independence as Yugoslavia.” 


An West Germany a great ferment has been 
Stirred up by the granting of independence to 
Austria. The Sunday ‘limes remarks that: 


“While there is no doubt that German 
public opinion is moving slowly but 
definitely in the direction ot some form of 
independent ‘ neutralism,’ there is no one in 
the present Government willing to risk the 
outright clash with the Chancellor which 
the public support of such proposals would 
involve.” 


The value of a European “ neutral zone” 
would seem to depend upon the extent to 
which the neutral nauions were permitted and 
disposed to use their neutrality to constructive 
purposes by secking to meditate diflerences 
between the powers and to extend the area of 
independent peace-based states. 


Some idea of how far the Russians at least 
will entertain this will be provided by the 
conference between the Soviet and Yugoslav 
leaders. 


Yugoslav policy 


The official Yugoslav newspaper, Borba, 
last week rejected the notion of “ passive 
neutrality.” ‘Lheir policy, says the paper, is 
one of “ active co-existence.” Yugoslavs have 
no desire to “stand aside from conllicts upon 
the outcome of which the fate of mankind 
depends,” 


Another Yugoslav weekly, Politika, calls for 
“an ever-greater number ot states, in the West 
and the East, that are not aligned to blocs; 
there would then be more certainty that the 
Great Powers would pay attention to the views 
of other nations to a greater degree than they 
have done hitherto.” 


Writing in the Sunday Times, the Washing- 
ton Representative, O. H. Brandon says: 


“ Anything that might bring about the with- 
drawal of Russia from Eastern Germany, 
especially if acompanied by a loosening of 
fetters in the satellite countries, would be a 
tempting bait for the Republican Administra- 
tion, which may be prepared to pay a con- 
siderable price in terms of American con- 


PYAG’S SECOND 


MPHE second brain-child of the Pacifist 
* Youth Action Group, Pyag Magazine (6d. 
pos free from 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1), was 
_ born in March. It is a healthy child, and we 
note it has.a similar cry to its uncle, Peace 
News, not only in its outlook, but in its 
Rppeal for funds! 


Pyag Magazine is not only fired with the 
enthusiasm of youth and an ideal. There are 
some pages which give food for thought to 
the older and well-tried pacifist. Nigel Barnes, 
who writes on Some Causes of Pacifism shows 
us the motes in our own eyes. Editorial com- 
ment on Peace News presentation is a matter 
between Editors Allen Skinner and Jan Dixon! 


YOU CAN JOIN IN THIS! | 
New “letter to editor” 
follow-up scheme 


@ Here }s another way to make new contacts 
for pacifism. We simply want you to send us 
your local newspaper, and any other local 
fauttectns that come your way. Better still, 
ust tear out the Letters to the Editor page and 
post in an unsealed envelope to Peace News 
Circulation ts All correspondents on peace 
issues will receive complimentary copies of three 
successive issues of Peace News, and be invited 
to place a regular order. Please indicate if any 
of abe writers are already known to you as local 
readers, 


@ This scheme can be launched through the 
generosity of friends who have paid for copies, 
but ask us to arrange their distribution. You 
can help by sending a contribution for the 


continuation of this special publicity campaign.: 


Peace News, 3, Blackstock Road, N.4 
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IN PEACE NEWS NEXT WEEK 


6¢Who’s Who” in the new 
Parliament 


An analysis of the election results 
* 
The Bomb and the Criminal 


MONTGOMERY BELGION, author of 
“Epitaph on Nuremburg” writes on the 
British decision to make the H-Bomb. 


Place an order with your newsagent today ! 
(or use coupon on page six) 


cessions to Russia, since the peaceful libera- 
tion of the satellites remains an important 
American aim, 


“Mr. Dulles is likely to let Dr. Adenauer 
play the cards, but at the same time Germany’s 
future, it is realised here, can be regulated 
only in an overall European security settle- 
ment. In this respect the United States is 
becoming more flexible.” 


WON ygeltty yl TTL THIET RAT LT nT 
“Our god is 
Barabbas” 


In Jesus Christ, God has also shown himself 
as the God men do not want. We do not want 
a God who comes to serve instead of being 
served, whose majesty and power is his de- 
fencelessness. We cannot bear a God whose 
compassion pitilessly exposes our lack of com- 
passion, whose patience glaringly shows up our 
callous impatience, whose all-embracing love 
makes us feel that we are not half as good as 
we thought we were. 


Our god is Barabbas, the eternal represen- 
tative of the “ negotiator from strength.” 
Barabbas is the god we can understand, who, 
like us, wants to be served rather than serve, 
in whose presence we think we are safe. (The 
Archbishop’s speech was only the latest echo 
of the cry for Barabbas that rose from a 
square in Jerusalem 1900 years ago, on the 
day when God was kicked out of the world 
He made)... 

* . . 


Peace is the outcome of the recognition that 
we ourselves have our shortcomings, that we, 
too, are failures, that we, too, cannot be 
trusted. There is no such thing as a “ right- 
cous West” defending, of all things, Christ- 
ianity! against a “wicked East.” We have 
all fallen very much short of that mutual re- 
sponsibility for each other we call love. In 
the light of the love of God shown in Christ 
we have fallen infinitely short. We therefore 
have neither the right nor the possibility to 
condemn others. We are all in the same boat. 
All the undoubted achievements of, e.g., our 
own country, are gifts given to us by the grace 
of God very much against our deserts. Any 
reading of history will confirm this. 


We can defend these achievements only in 
gratefulness, never in pride. And our grate- 
fulness is bogus if it does not find expression 
in obedience to God's word and _ teaching. 
Where the Church confesses that “there is 
no health in us,” where it praises God because 
he“ is the Lord,” where it prays for itself and 
others without Nircareedl? translating its 
penitence, praise and prayer into personal, 
economic and political action, it is in danger 
of having ceased to be thé Church. 


—From a letter from the Rev. W. Pelz 
and others, The Vicarage, Lostock, 
Bolton, Lancs, sent out to 300 
correspondents who responded to a 
letter in the Press. 


TULA LMM oan uO TR MCT CRT 


European “Open Door” 
Conference 


IHE European Conference of “ Servas "— 
“* the work-study-travel organisation was 
held this year in the Black Forest, Germany. 


The conference noted that the travel system, 
which caters for young people wishing to 
travel inexpensively by lodging with hosts 
who make no charge, had expanded during the 
year. In the United States, Britain and 
Germany travel was easy and hospitality was 
freely offered. Recently the “Open Doors,” 
as the hosts are called, have been recruited in 
India and Japan. 


People of many different backgrounds 
attended the conference. The main speaker 
was Herr Stummel of the German branch of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. True 
peacemaking required an involvement in the 
affairs of society said Herr Stummel. There 
was a responsibility ‘to participate in work for 
social reform in political action, in industrial 
and church affairs. 


The conference endorsed Herr Stummel’s 
view and “Servas” will continue to seek 
socially-conscious young people anxious to 
travel to gain experience before settling down 
in a career or older people interested to 
broaden their understanding. Possibilities of 
group travel and of student and worker- 
exchanges are also being explored. 


ILFORD PLANS FOR 
FUTURE ELECTIONS 


WAEMBERS of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
4vYE tion and the Peace Pledge Union, who 
met recently in Ilford to discuss the pos- 
hibilities of raising Independent Candidates 
for future General Elections, have agreed that 
this might well be the beginning of a move- 
ment for supporting Independents not only 
in Ilford, but in other constituencies. 


A further mecting is planned for Thursday, 
June 23. 


+ 2 * 


At a mock election at Kidderminster Grammar 
School, three candidates, who stood on pro- 
grammes of varying degrees of disarmament, 
between them got 27 votes out of 63. The 
candidates were Roy Davies, Antony 
Bachelor and Peace News reader Roger 
Pavey. 


PEACE NEWS 


FAITH AND WORKS#y 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


May 27, 1955 


For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead 
. . Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith 


also . 
made perfect? 


"(HE sun was shining as the speakers 

gathered round the pacifist Indepen- 
dent Labour Party candidate’s car out- 
side the Surrey Docks gate. It was lunch 
time and the dockers sat on the edge of 
the pavement and leaned against the high 
brick walls, relaxed and warmed by that 
truant sun. 


They talked and smoked and passed a broad- 
sheet frorn hand to hand, gathering occasion- 
ally in little groups, gesticulating and arguing. 
There was no sign that they were listening to 
the speakers; no one approached the car, 
which was the “rostrum,” no one seemed 
even to cast a glance in that direction. 


A few turned a curious and inquisitive gaze 
upon a white-haired woman speaker when she 
came to take the hand microphone, and 
seemed to listen, but not for long. They lazed 
in the sunshine, hopeful, perhaps, that the long 
delayed, deceitful Spring was here at last, or 
preparing themselves, possibly, for the days of 
idleness to come during the strike. 


Then, suddenly, as though pushed on from 
the wings of an enormous stage, immense 
black clouds rolled up and blotted out the 
sun. Light and warmth disappeared together ; 
hope retreated as the great rain drops gathered 
force and weight, and fell relentlessly upon 
speakers, dockers and pedestrians alike. 


* 


The dockers took shelter, and the speakers 
went on speaking; and it was still pouring 
when the whistles and hooters called the men 
back to work. At the time of writing it is 
still not known which candidate Bermondsey 
returned to Parliament; if it were the pacifist 
it would at least mean that there would be in 
the House a strengthening of the small section 
who believe in implementing principles rather 
than uttering pious hopes. 


There has been, in all the speeches during 
this dead election a continuous use of the 
word “ hope,” particularly in reference to the 
much vaunted “top-level” talks. “We hope 
that. ..,” “It is hoped that .. .,” “ There is 
hope that ...,” are words that have flowed like 


SYBIL MORRISON Som 


-—-Alexander Pope 


—Epistle of James, H, 22, 26. 


water, downhill, to be lost in the currents andy 
eddies and storms of the ocean of good inte 
tions and disappointed hopes. 


At the Surrey Docks gate, hopes for a Wall} 
day, and hopes for a good meeting disappea! 
along with the sun, There ws nothing to Ld 
done about it; no act of faith, no effort fi 
organisation or oratory, could change the 
wind to a warm one, nor bring the sun from} 
behind the storm clouds. Hope, as Alexande} 
Pope so pointedly sings, belongs to an uns 
realisable future. t 

In the affairs of governments and the wort 
hoping is not enough but something ca? 
fact be done to roll back the clouds of enn 
and change the cold winds of hatred 4 
hostility to the warm ones of goodwill # 
tolerance, 

* 


Already the hopes engendered by the an 
nouncement that “top-level” talks were bell) 
arranged and would take place within a if] 
months, have been clouded over by Mr. Dull@ 
statement that the talks should include "4 
problem of the satellite countries.” Russia 
rather naturally, annoyed, which Britain wou 
understand had the suggestion been that of 
talks include discussion on the problem 
British colonies! : 


These talks, as has been said before in this 
column, need for their basis something a grett 
deal more solid than pious hopes, a 
platitudinous phrases. To hope for a pea 4 
outcome to talks which are backed up by ist t 
bomb stockpiles is tantamount to prepafls 
for the worst while hoping for the best. 
is not only a contradiction in terms, but! 
devastating admission of weakness. 

If it is right to disarm then faith in follo® 
ing that course is the first and paramo 
essential, and those who believe in disa' 
ment must translate their faith into wort 
unilaterally if necessary. wd 


It is this lip-service to principles, and i 
of faith to implement them that has he 
this election a mockery. Hope is no substitt 
but where there are works as well as {alt 
hopes will become certainties; it is in 
belief that pacifists will go forward. 


Sybil Morrison speaking at~Bromley, Kent, recently inv 


Prisoners of war speak 


on Korea hardships 


FACTS disclosing that some of the hard- 

ships meted out to the British prisoners 
in Korea were part of the normal routine 
carried out by the Chinese among their own 
soldiers, were given recently by an ex-prisoner, 
Raymond Fysh, to the Lynn News and Adver- 
tiser, an East Anglian newspaper. 


He said that conditions experienced by him 
were not so bad as might have been expected ; 
that there was some brutality, but that this 
was by some of the guards, against whom 
disciplinary action was later taken by the 
authorities. 


He said that he would believe tales of 
atrocities committed by the North Koreans, 
but because of their brutal conduct, these 
people were relieved of their positions. 


He was subjected with other prisoners to 
intense Communist propaganda, with as much 
as 8 hours enforced study, but he disputed 
the fact that the so-called progressives re- 
ceived better treatment than the reactionaries. 


Mr. Fysh felt that conditions were not any- 
thing like as bad as stated in the British 
Government's booklet, “ Treatment of Prison- 
ers-of-War in Korea” and added that the 
punishments, including confinement in boxes, 
were administered by the Chinese to their own 
personnel, as weil as to captured soldiers. 


Official report repudiated 


He said that he was surprised at some of 
the offences with which the British prisoners 
got away. Quoting as an example, he said 
that during a struggle resulting from a Chin- 
ese guard poking a British prisoner in the 
back, the Chinese guard was killed, but the 
prisoner was only given a relatively short 
extension to the prison service he was serving. 


Many of the captured soldiers were con- 
tinually “crossing” the Chinese, and these 
men were regarded as troublemakers, not 
only to the Chinese, but by their fellow 
prisoners. 

Stanley Seymour, another ex-prisoner told 
the Lynn News that he had no personal ex- 

rience of any of the atrocities, though he 
fad heard of one man being kept in a cup- 
board with his hands and feet tied. 


He stated that the food was very poor, 
causing physical deterioration, and _ this, 
coupled with a continuous course of “ brain- 
Sasuine ” could produce suffering akin to 
torture. 


Mr. Seymour said that the prisoners retali- 
ated by laughing-off the lectures they were 
given, and much of the time set aside for 
reading was spent playing cards. 


shell 
SAAT TTT 


Have you a Wor'ld. 
War I C.O. story? | <=; 


a 

URING the 1914-18 War the men wi ! 

refused military service were for the vA 
part handed over to the army authorities, 

their imprisonment came after court-m: 

for disobedience. he | 

Few of the 1955 war resisters know mt the An 


about the experiences of their 1916 prede™ ee 
sors or of the absurd or humorous incidt®, aker 


that ocasionally enlivened the grim lot of © j b 
World War I objector. Bitic 
i 
Here is one incident recorded by a Wi Turkey 
WarI CO: ay 
«pe y o,e cout E 
“In military detention, awaiting ae Pub}j, 
martial, I expressed a wish for a hal® Cracy, 


“The guardroom corporal agreed it ‘ 
about time, and I was sent to the 
barber under escort. 


“On the way my escort fell into the oe! 
of a practice trench that had been dug 
the barber’s shop and I had to help 
out. 


“T found that he had a badly apraif? 
ankle and it was necessary for me to 
port him back to the guardroom, whe ae 
duly delivered him and was supplied 
another escort.” 


World War I war resisters are invited 4 
send to Peace News for publication an art 
of the incident that stands out most in | Pa 
memory, in about 200 words. Address ©} 
tributions to World War J, Peace New 
Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 


Nf 
An attractive ward shoe soft glace leather UP; ett | R 


fleecy linings assuring comfort for your VER 
IN BLACK Bra ofa 
For only ne at 
‘on 
15s. | hehe fe 
plus I/Id. post by Meet 
the all | 
’ Pie Pez 
Send. > erat pis 
i-) 
shy uta nosds A Ye 
Rossenaale: Lanct ‘neer 
Cut out this advet. fer fucure telere ae iis 
Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London dor dif 
Peace News Lid. Printed by Fish’ & Cook fag’ 
Goodwin Press (T.U.), 135 Fonthill Rd., Lo 


on 
SICALLING LONDON! 


AFTER TRAFALGAR SQUARE (see over) 


come to 


47 The Crypt, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 


>wl BUFFET TEA 


can DUREEL IEA ~~ - 


a a Ry een ee ae een 


At 6. 30 p.m. 
ANY _QUESTIONS?? 
To be answered by 

Dr. JACK BOAG 
VERA BRITTAIN 
JOHN FERGUSON 
CHRISTOPHER FARLEY 
DENIS HAYES 
SYBIL MORRISON 
QUESTION MASTER 
STUART MORRIS 


4 ‘PEACE THROUGH H-BOMBS? 


P.T.O, 
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